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THE LIFE OF MARTIN LUTHER, 


RELATED FROM ORIGINAL AUTHORITIES. 


WITH 16 ENGRAVINGS. 

BY MORITZ MEURER. 

Translated from the German, by a Pastor of the Evangelical Lutheran Chureh. 
Printed and Published by H. Lupwia & Co., No. 70, Vesey-st., New-York. Sold 
also by D. AppLeton & Co., 200 Broadway, and R. Carter, 58 Canal-st., New- 
York. Sold also by Rev. C. Spretman, Columbus, O.; J. J. Fast, Canton, O., 
and the principal Booksellers. S8vo. Cloth. 696 pages. Price $2. 


The want of a more purely-objective history of Luther has thus far been severely felt. In most, 
if not all, of the works which furnish an account of Luther, the subjectivity of the authors is found 
to influence the character of their worksin such a way as to render them more or less partial, in 
some cases even chargeable with direct falsification. ‘The work here offered to the public is purely 
objective in its character, and the historical authorities are permitted to speak for themselves, with- 
out any wresting or distortion of their statements by the author. The only additions by the author, 
if they may be so called, may be compared to the string upon which the pearls are strung, or to 
the mortar which binds the building-stones of a house. ‘The reader, therefore, has a Luther as 
he actually presented himself, and as he appeared to those who surrounded him ;—no ideal, and no 
caricature. ‘The candid reader is thus enabled to form an unbiassed judgment It is accordingly 
evident, that this History of Luther stands diametrically in opposition to those histories which rep- 
resent him “in the light of our times,” or dress him in this or that garment, according to the pe- 
culiar plan that may, perchance, be followed, or to suit the views or notions of this or that sect. 


In some biographies of Luther, the whole history of the Reformation is embodied : but in this, the compiler has 
strictly kept in view, that he only intended to write a Life of Luther; he has therefore only so far touched upon 
the scenes of the Retormation as Luther was therein a participator. He has also carefully gleaned Luther’s Works, 
and whatever was deemed worthy of notice, has, at least, been stated ; and of some of the more important subjects, 
copious extracts bave been given. A particular Index at the end of the work gives information on this point. 

The work also contains many pictures and scenes of life, interviews with various personages, several of his sick 
bed and travelling-stories, &c., also an account of his last days, his death and burial. 

The Tables of Contents are very comprehensive, so also are the Chronological Synopses and Indices, by which 
any one may find any desired subject 

Another capital appendage are the Portraits and Pictures in the work; viz., well-executed and striking likenesses 
of Luther, Catharine von Bora, Luther's Father, Mother, and Daughter; of Melanchthon, Spalatin, Justus Jonas, 
Mathesius, and Bugenhagen ; also of Frederick the Wise, John the Constant, and Frederick the Magnanimous ; and 
three Pictures, viz., Luther burning the Bulls and decrees, Luther at the Diet of Worms, and the Wartburg in Lu 
ther’s times ; these alone are worth the price of the volume. The execution and outward appearance of the volume 
is in every respect well done, and we cheerfully recommend the book to the public in general, but more particularly 
to the religious community, convinced that they will welcome it with a hearty approval. 
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THE CHEAPEST BUSINESS AND FAMILY PAPER IN THE WORLD! 
“THE WEEKLY ACCOUNT.” 


PAPA AR PAIS OI rane 


A Commercial and General Independent Newspaper, with this title, is published every Saturday 
morning, at 62 John st., (oflice of the Day-Book,) at the low price of 


ONE DOLLAR PER ANNUM, 


and is the cheapest paper in the United States, while it is not surpassed in the value end interest 
of its contents, or in its mechanical execution, by any other. It contains more than Thirty-Six 
Columns of useful reading matter and Commercial Statistical Tables, made up daily. A portion of 
it is devoted to the 
DRY GOODS TRADE, 

under the supervision of an experienced merchant, and will give a correct report of the daily trans- 
actions in that important branch of business, as well asthe price-current of al! the leading staple 
articles of domestic cotton and woollen goods. At the same time, it contains a very large amount 
of general reading, selected Poetry, Auecdotes, “ Varieties,” Descriptions of Remarkable Scenes 
and Events, Choice Extracts from Rave Books, and an unusual diversity of miscellaneous matter. 
Its columns are not occupied with romances and sentimental fictions, but furnish much more satis- 
factory entertainment, attracting the interest of persons of all ages and tastes, and rendering 
it a highly popular newspaper in Famiies. It will also contain a complete summary of all 
the Foreign News received during the week. Eleven ccpies will be seut to any person on 
payment of ren po.Lars, or 24 copies for TWENTY DOLLA) 5 
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SIGHT-SEEING IN EUROPE. 





BY THE EDITOR. 


ae 


No. EXE.—Dondon Experiences. 


May 15.—The great vexation of the traveller in 
London, is the want of bodily strength. The 
days are long enough at this period of the year, 
for it is light before four, and evening twilight un- 
til near nine; and one could accomplish a great 
deal in so many hours. But before one has 
used them, the limbs and the spirits are alike 
weary, and one sits before a feast lacking power 
to enjoy. The distances are so immense, that 
the mere driving about from one point to another 
must be counted among the fatigues. It is as if 
we should attempt to see thiugs or people at Brook- 
lyn, at Hoboken, at Astoria, and at Staten Island, 
in the same day. The journeys would spoil the 


visits ; and here, in addition, we are continually | 


tempted by what is so charming, and so exciting, 
that repose would be necessary if the wonders 
were brought to our own door. Many of the 
sights of London are in their very nature fatiguing, 
as the Colosseum, which tires both mind and body 
by its extent and variety. By the way, the view 
of Paris by night, now exhibiting there, is well 
worth seeing. The effect is wonderful. You 
stand just over the garden of the Tuilleries, and 
see the whole circle of the city beneath you—the 
shops lighted, the fountains playing, the Seine 
flowing gently along under its many bridges, and, 
over all, the quiet moon and stars, shining down 
so naturally, that the illusion is well-nigh perfect. 
A person, who is there for the purpose, points out 
to you the most interesting points ; as the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, built in the form of a hollow 
square ; the Champs Elysées ; the Bois de Bou- 
logue, so famous for Parisian duels; the Place 
Vendome ; the heights of Montmartre, with the 
fortifications which were to have kept Louis 


Philippe on the throne; and a thousand other 
VOL. III.—NO. IV. 10 
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things: and, what is better, this interpreter is not 
like the wooden guides at the Abbey, with a les- 
son-learned verbatim, and nothing else ; but an in- 
telligent person, of whom you may ask the mi- 
nutest questions about the scene before you, sure 
of answers which show a perfect acquaintance with 
Paris: so that by the time you have gone round 
the circle, you are au fait as to the relative posi- 
tion of things ; and better fitted to find your way 
from one point to another in the French capital, 
than if you had lived there a week, with only an 
ordinary guide. The longer you gaze, the more 
perfect is the illusion, until the return to daylight 
and London seems quite impertinent. We are 
told that there have been two views of London, 
one a daylight view, and the other with gas-light, 
still better executed than the panorama now ex- 
hibiting ; but it is difficult to believe anything of 
the kind could be better. The Colosseum has 
many other attractions, and no visitor in London 
should omit it. 

The annual exhibition at the Royal Academy 
has just commenced. and there is a show of fif- 
teen hundred pictures, amoug which are, as may 
be supposed, many good, bad, and indifferent ; 
and, in truth, more of the two latter classes than 
we expected to find. The painting of silks, satins, 
and ve,vets, seems to be more an object of study 
than that of flesh and blood ; feathers are done to 
perfection ; hair too much in the style of the coif- 
feur. The hair on Landseer’s dogs is hair, but 
that of many of the ladies is black or yellow silk, 
and, in one or two cases, sea-weed. In landscape 
we saw nothing conspicuously good. One or two 
of the landscapes in our own exhibition of this 
year, opened just before we left home, seem to us 
better than any here. But in so enormous a col- 
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lection it is difficult to distinguish true excellence 
without more minute study than we have been 
able to give. The bad, showy pictures, will kill 
the good and true ones at first ; and one had need 
go every day for a week or two, to form a tolera- 
ble notion of half a dozen rooms full of paintings, 
done, like oysters, “in every style.” As it was, 
we cannot help feeling disappointed with this dis- 
play of British art. 

The water-color exhibition pleased us much 
better. It is not large, but it embraces much that 
is exquisite. ‘This branch of art is acquiring year 
by year more prominence in England ; and many 
beautiful specimens attest the success with which 
it has been prosecuted. In landscape, we were 
pointed to several pictures by Cox, whom it is the 
fashion to admire excessively, and whose pictures 
bring enormous prices. But his style is so pecu- 
liar, that one would require much training, or a 
far greater distance, to comprehend it at all. At 
the very limited distance allowed by the exhibition 
room, his pictures are daubs, mere scene-painting. 
The skies, which affect the initiated so much, are 
to us like the blotches of a child who has slily got 
possession of the kitchen indigo bag, and goes trying 
his skill on the walls and floors. But technical ap- 
probation and spontaneous admiration are two dif. 
ferent things: so we willingly leave to Mr. Cox 
the praise of those who know, while we venture 
to prefer, for our own private pleasure, landscapes 
whose beauty is evident to the “‘ meanest capacity.” 

The National Gallery is rich in a few delicious 
pictures, besides the many that interest one in va- 
rious ways. ‘I'wo or three hours spent in its quiet 
rooms once a week will be necessary, in order to 
give the traveller in London a just idea of its 
claims. We are told by those who have seen the 
galleries of the Continent, that we must not praise 


pictures—nay, should hardly venture to enjoy | 
them—because we are to see so much that is finer! | 


But we perversely rejoice that it is our fate to 
see them progressively, thus prolonging the pleas- 
ure. What we most wish is, that this freshness 
may last ; and we mean to tell out all our igno- 
rance, hoping to amuse where we cannot instruct. 
But we have, after all, a secret notion, that a 
good pictare has something positive about it, so 
that it will not be totally killed by seeing one ever 
so much better afterwards. One of the most 
amusing things in the course of picture-hunting, 
is the would-be-learned talk of some persons, who, 
having seen the gulleries of the Continent, fancy 
themselves oracles in art, although they have evi- 
dently set up on a few hackneyed technicalities, 
while the soul of a picture is to them inaccessible. 
These are the people who will tell you what you 
ought to say about paintings and statuary, and 
who will kindly hint, that to say what you really 
do think, is not the thing at all. 


Preserve us 


LOO ll tll 


from being attended about a gallery by one of 
these geniuses! If we accept and adopt their dic- 
ta, we are sure to be the retailers of third-hand 
opinions, for they never have an original thought 
about a picture. Whether they acknowledge quo- 
tation or not, you may be sure the sentence so 
pompously pronounced has been picked up among 
artists, or slily extracted from a book ; and, as it 
is generally of a disparaging character, its only 
effect is to detract from the honest pleasure you 
might have been able to find, or to forestall the 
criticism which it would have been pleasant and 
improving to have made for yourself. To be ac- 
companied by a connoisseur who, from a full mind 
and a loving appreciation, can throw in, from time 
to time, hints which may prove real guides to the 
judgment, or by a friend with whom you can 
freely interchange the opinions which rise unbid- 
den to your lips as you gaze on what delights you, 
or scrutinize what offends,—this is delightful; and 
we wish such fortune to all unlearned lovers of 
art. In such company they may venture to en- 


joy: 


The Soane Gallery is one of the most charm- 
ing things in London. It is a private collection, 
munificently thrown open to the public ; and if 
the extent, variety and value of the curiosities and 
works of art is admirable, no less so is the taste 
and elegance with which all is arrangede Among 





the pictures are several of Hogarth’s—the Humors 
of an Election, and the Marriage-a-la-mode, if we 
| mistake not.—These alone would make the gal- 
| lery valuable; but there are many excellent 
| things beside ; several portraits by Lawrence, an- 
| tique gems, vases, Roman and Egyptian antiqui- 
| ties, medieval curiosities, &c. We recommend a 
visit to this collection, by all means. There is a 
delicacy of selection, a fastidiousness of apprecia- 
tion, that would have satisfied Horace Walpole— 
though he would doubtless have been inspired 
with some malin witticism by the rather pompous 
names bestowed upon some of the rooms, and by 
the monument to the owner’s wife, which appears 
in the * Sepulehral Chamber.” 

If we had the slightest hope of being useful, we 
should, in the most pathetic manner, warn all fu- 
ture travellers—ladies especially—against that gi- 
gantic humbug, an ascent to the top of St. Paul's. 
But the mania for sight-seeing is so strong, after 
one gets fairly agoing, that to “stand upon the 
cross and ball,” as Hood says, seems to each suc- 
ceeding tourist the thing, without which he could 
not be suid to have seen London. But really, af- 
ter toiling up perpendicular ladders, covered with 
dust, for half an hour, and, in coming to the ball, 
finding that the smoke of London completely ob- 
scured most of the prospect, we felt benevolently 
disposed towards those who were to come after us, 





and determined, at least, to record our disappoint- 
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ment for their benefit. As we stood, blank and 
vexed after our toils, memory brought back, rather 
mal-apropos, the saying of a somewhat crusty old 
gentleman, in whose presence a young man said, 
a little boastfully, “I went up into the ball.” 
“So did I,” said our friend ; “ and I was a fool 
for my pains!” ‘Truth is not always polite. 

By far the most magnificent thing in London, 
is her chain of parks, probably unequalled in the 
world. The taste, the liberality, the wealth dis- 
played in the appropriation of these vast areas in 
the midst of the great metropolis, is surprising, 
and certainly gives the stranger a higher idea of 
the grandeur of London than any other single 
thing about it. Our notion of a park at home, is 
of a level spot of a few acres, crossed with gravel 
walks, and surrounded by a handsome fence, with, 
perhaps, a pretty fountain in the ceutre, and some 
seats for the nurses and children, who are its prin- 
cipal occupants. But the parks of London are slices 
of the veritable country, hill and dale, and lake 
and river included. Gigantic old trees, single and 
in clumps and avenues, give shadow enough for 
beauty and comfort ; good roads afford drives for 
the wealthy and indolent ; long stretches of green- 
sward, the most delightful riding-ground for the 
young and the active: now you come upon a 
sheet of water, covered with beautiful gayly-paint- 
ed boats, and stocked with water-fowl—now upon 
a botanic garden, full of rare plants. Amid all this, 
you find at all hours of the day multitudes of people ; 
straying parents and children, taking the air; work- 
ing people going to and from their labor ; gentlemen 
riding leisurely along, followed by servants in livery ; 
ladies enjoying a canter, which excites to the utmost 
the glowing English complexion. But in the after- 
noons, from four to six, nothing can be imagined 
more gay and exciting than the scene exhibited, 
especially in Hyde Park. The ring—a long drive 
—is filled with splendid carriages, equestrians and 
promenaders. Among these, may often be seen 
one or two of the royal carriages, with their gay 
scarlet liveries, attended by outriders and equer- 
ries; and her majesty and Prince Albert, sitting as 
gravely, side by side, as any king and queen in 
the story-books, return with scrupulous politeness 
the salutations of the gentlemen on foot, who usu- 
ally stand while the royal equipage passes, and 
lift their hats to the queen. As ours went 
through this ceremony, we had a good opportuni- 
ty to observe her majesty’s appearance. She 
seemed to us much plainer in every respect than 
any picture of her we had seen. Her complexion is 
far from clear, her figure diminutive, her dress de- 
void of taste. Doubtless, the circumstance of her 
being in mourning detracted a good deal from the 
elegance of her appearance. She was drest en- 
tirely in black, without even the relief of a white 
collar or manchettes, a style particularly ill-suited 


~ ~ 
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to her figure and complexion. The prince looka 
like a substantial German baron, not ill-favored, 
but quite behind the notion one gets of him from 
his portraits. If the queen had married him for 
the strength of the impression made by one of 
those flattering semblances, she must have been 
sadly disappointed ; but she was happily preserved 
from any danger of so fatal a mistake, by an 
early acquaintance with the prince, her cousin, 
who studied with her under the same masters for 
two or three years. They are said to be truly 
happy in their domestic relations ; and the English 
have a deep respect for the private character of 
their monarch. ‘They consider her a model wife 
and mother. She is extremely systematic, and 
makes a point of superintending personally all the 
arrangements for the comfort and improvement of 
her children, reading all the books which are pro- 
vided for their use, and acquainuting herself with 
the characters of those who have charge of them. 
We were amused to hear that the queen of Eng- 
land does not like literary people; that she ex- 
cludes them, as far as possible, from the court ; 
and, in fact, considers having produced a book as 
equivalent to loss of caste. A person who had by 
dint of great science and ingenuity perfected a 
plan by means of which the public interest was 
essentially benefited, embodied the result of his 
studies in a book, highly esteemed by the critics 
and the public. It was proposed by a certain lady 
at court to present this gentleman, on the strength 
of this merit; but the queen absolutely declined 
receiving him, because of his literary character. 
Some one suggested that he had served with 
honor in the army, upon which ground her ma- 
jesty consented to receive him. But the gentle- 
man very properly declined appearing at court on 
these terms: so that her majesty was after all 
the only person presented in the affair. Some- 
body says, there is hardly a magistrate that does 
not commit himself twice as often as he commits 
any one else. But the queen is only proving her 
legitimacy ; for who ever heard of one of her fam- 
ily as a patron, or even an admirer of literature ? 
But to return tothe parks. ‘The chain most 
frequented comprises Kensington Gardens, Hyde 
Park, St. James’s Park, and the Green Park; 
but Regent's Park, a little separated from these, 
is a magnificent expanse of verdure, surrounded 
by handsome residences. ‘Fhe occupants of those 
houses enjoy the advantages of both country and 
city life, and need hardly resort to more rural 
scenery for the summer months. The area in- 
cludes the Zoological Gardens, and other places of 
beauty and amusement; but the true charm lies 
in the trees, the grass, the water, the quiet, and 
the human faces one meets in traversing the 
walks. Nothing we saw in London made our 
own dear city of New-York seem so poor in com- 
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parison as these parks! Why can we not have 
equally ample and delightful ones, as our city 
stretches northward towards Harlem? ‘Thero is 
still abundant space, and all the capabilities in the 
way of wood and water, and inequality of sur- 
face, that can be desired. Surely our citizens, 
who come in crowds to look at the great and beau- 
tiful things on this side of the water, cannot be sa- 
tisfied that New-York, more likely perhaps than 
any other city to outvie London in many impor- 
tant respects, shall remain so immeasurably be- 
hind her in this. After once seeing these lovely 
oases in the wilderness of streets, one can never 
be content with the scanty patches of verdure, 
beautified though they be with fountains lovely as 
the Diamond of the Desert, that form the only 
places of afternoon recreation for the weary, the 
sad, the invalid, the playful. It is true, that 
scanty as they are, they are unspeakably valua- 
ble. Many is the tired workman we have seen 
meeting his wife and child in the Park, as he re- 
turned homeward, with his coat on his arm, and 


have seen all there sitting down upon a bench to 


listen to the fountain music, and rest their weary 


eyes by looking at the grass and the trees, and 
the playful children, and careless promenaders, we 


worth while to make parks. ‘There is some ex- 
clusion, though but little, about the London parks ; 
one must not pass through them with a burthen, 
or even a parcel. 
striction. 


But we would have no such re- 


bundles—the bigger the better; for then the park 
would be put to its highest use, in lightening the 
toil of those whose recreations are so scanty. 
There are people, even among us, who glory in 
locked parks; but they are melancholy affairs. 
We would leave them for those who enjoy good 


things the more from knowing that others are ex- | 


cluded ; but we plead earnestly for wide, generous 
fields, clean walks, and soft-flowing water, for the 
use of such as own nothing but hands and hearts. 
Who can estimate the benign influence of passing 
through delicious shades every day as we return 
from hard and depressing toil? Next to public 
baths, we covet ample public walks for the people ; 
and we hope to see them supplied before our city 
increases so as to occupy the ground now eligible 
for the purpose. 

Not content with the parks we have mentioned, 
London is to have yet another, on a magnificent 
scale, at the east end of the town. The older 
ones being in the midst of the more aristocratic 
portion of the population, and at a great distance 
—say five miles—from the part of the city where 
operatives chiefly reside, a large tract has been 
appropriated near Bethnal Green, once—in ballad- 
making times—a country village, now a suburb 


of London, and near Spitalfields, where the silk- 
weavers burrow in poverty and discontent. This 
park, which includes the domain of Bishop Bon- 
ner, whose house was taken down in preparing 
the ground, is to be the largest and finest in Lon- 
don, as far as space and arrangement are con- 
cerned, though it must long lack the old trees, 
which so dignify the others. It will not be com- 
pleted in less than five years; but, meanwhile, 
it is rendered accessible to the people, and they 
resort to it in crowds. If the sums necessary for 
this splendid work had been laid out in bread, it 
might have quieted the starving people for a 
while ; but the park, a permanent pleasure and 
advantage to body and mind, will do far more for 
them, in bracing their nerves, and inspiring 
thoughts infinitely more sustaining than “ bread 
alone.” Even in the way of physical benefit, if 
the evening walk among the fields should suggest 
to the father of a family the preferableness of a 





We should love to have people with | 


country-life for himself and his offspring over close- 


| pent alleys and vile neighborhoods, it would have 
his tin dinner-box in his hand; and when we | 


done more for him than any mere present relief 
could do; and if the fresh air inspired him with 
courage and energy for a removal to America, no 


legislation could do half as much to improve his 
earthly lot, and raise him in the seale of being. 
have thought that was the class for whom it is 


In leaving Victoria Park to the people, the queen 

will provide for herself a more noble monument 
_ than could be erected of marble or gold. Happy 
those whose memorial can be expressed like Sir 
| Christopher Wren’s—* Circumspice.” 
There is nothing in London that is more stri- 
_king to the American traveller, than the police- 
| men, that start up at every corner, at every gate, 
| in every concourse, before every public place. 
| That great dragon, the law, seems to have sown 
| his teeth in London, and the product is a race of 
| good-looking men, with shining tops to their hats, 
and embroidered numbers on their collars, who are 
ready to be eyes to the blind, wits to the stupid, 
| path-finders to the stranger, and—great annoyan- 
| ces to any one disposed to transgress certain fixed 
rules and boundaries, very arbitrarily observed and 
enforced in England. They are the most civil 
people in the world—to all well-dressed and civil 
passengers. The way they handle orange girls, 
and Punch and Judy men, is quite another affair. 
To the stranger, their assistance is invaluable ; 
indeed, they make it safe to walk about streets 
one has never heard of, in the great Babylon, 
where one could get lost as easily as in the Black 
Forest. It is not pleasant to see such a force, 
however, in the streets of a quiet commercial 
city. One cannot help asking, what kind of peo- 
ple must they be, who require an army to keep 
them in order?) On the day of the first drawing- 
room after the queen's return from Osborne 
House, the streets through which the procession 
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was to pass from Buckingham Palace to St. 
James’s, were absoiutely lined with policemen, 
and not the slightest liberty of choice was allowed, 
even as to which side of the street one would walk 
on, or whether to walk or stand still. Carriages 
going to court must fall into the line; those going 
in the opposite direction were to pass only by one 
particular course. Persons on foot must walk on, 
or stand only in certain specified spots, to see the 
procession. In short, one was annoyed every 
moment, and could not help wishing to be ina 
land where it is safe to allow people some little 
exercise of their own judgment, and where some 
crowding may take place without the least fear of 
breaking the peace. 

By the way, this show of ladies going to the 
drawing-room, which brought the police into such 
prominent notice, was one of the least agreeable 
things we saw in London. There was something 
puerile and offensive to good taste about the whole 
exhibition ; but, above all the rest, the liveries with 
which the servants were generally bedizened, and 





turned, as nearly as possible, into apes and punch- | 


inelloes, were melancholy travesties o: humanity | 


in our American eyes, and seemed far better suit- 
ed to ‘Timbuctoo than to free, intelligent England. 
It really appears as if ingenuity had been exhaust- 


ed in coutriving awkward and humiliating badges | 
for those whose business it is to minister to the | 


pride of rank and wealth. ‘That those who wear 
it should be contented under it, is only a proof, as 
Mr. Burke said, of the “ happiness ” of our Amer- 
ican slaves. How deep isthe degradation that be- 
longs to it! The ladies in their court livery did 
not appear to us very dignified ; but there is, at 
least, something graceful about a panache, while 
the poor footinen and coachmen looked as if they 
were made of g.Jt gingerbread. ‘The royal live- 
ries are, perhaps, the most absurd of all, except, 
indeed, the Lord Mayor’s, which we happened to 
see on another occasion. ‘The queen and her re- 
latives, in full mourning. looked oddly enough, in 
such resplendent surroundings. 

With a strong prepossession in favor of English 
beauty, and a notion that such an occasion as that 
of the drawing-room would afford a fine field for 
the display of it, we must confess to have been dis- 
appointed in our search. Very few of the ladies 
we saw were more than comely ; a large propor- 
tion fell behind even that. One beautiful woman 
there was, whom we were led to suppose to be 
the Marchioness of Douro, though we could not 
ascertain it. We were told, that. that lady, 
daughter-in-law of the Duke of Wellington, and 
the Duchess of Argyll, daughter of the Duchess 
of Sutherland, were the only conspicuously -beau- 
tiful women at court. Neither among the com- 
mon people, in the streets of London, or in the 


country towns, did we observe the fresh complex- 


ion and buxom air which we had been taught to 
expect. Low-life beauty seems to have been 
spoiled by factories ; and if there was rural beauty, 
we did not see it. Pretty children one sees in 
abundance everywhere—and so nicely kept! It 
seoms to us, that nobody knows so well how to 
care for the physique of children as the English. 
They feed them with the simplest possible food, 
and are astonished when they hear that our young 
folks share the rich, heavy, high-seasoned dishes 
of their parents. Odat-meal porridge is considered 
a suitable breakfast for infant royalty itself; and 
a simple dinner at one o'clock, the proper thing 
for children whose parents dine sumptuously at 
seven. Exercise is considered one of the necessa- 
ries of life; and a daily walk or ride (not drive) in 
the fresh air, the proper form of it. It might be 
superfluous to notice anything so obvious, if it 
were not that so many people in good circum- 
stances, with us, neglect this, and keep their chil- 
dren iinmured in nurseries, or cooped up in schoo!- 


| rooms, with no thought of exercise in the open 


air as a daily requisite. We wish nothing so much 
for these benighted purents, as that they should 
once become acquainted with the habits and prin- 
ciples of a well-ordered English nursery. A re- 
form in that quarter is much needed among us, 
and we know of no people so well able to be our 
instructors as the Euglish, who have certainly 
brought the nursery system to great perfection, 
both as respects the comfort and advantage of pa- 
rents aud children. 


The English are a rational people, most em- 
phatically. Nothing is more apparent in small 


| thin than their strong, useful common sense. 
| gs 





All the arrangements of daily life go on with a 
perfect system, which is unthought of among our- 
selves. It is curious to look at ourselves from this 
side the water. What a headlong, shifting, mer- 
curial, impulsive, imitative, unfinished people we 
seem to be, compared with the steady, reasonable, 
stolid, self-complacent English, who, having been 
a thousand years busily engaged in discovering 
the best way of do'ng everything, are quite sure 
they have found it; and that every body who 
does anything iu any other way must certainly be 
wrong! The excellence which has been the re- 
sult of their patient effort, leads to their obvious 
self-sufficiency and prejudice ; our consciousness 
of deficiency, and willingness to learn, drive us 
into servile imitation, and a disposition to think 
whatever is new must be an improvement upon 
the old. Yet the English are evidently, in spite 
of themselves, imbibing something of the Ameri- 
can spirit, which we take to be the spirit of this 
age: let us hope that we shall settle into what- 
ever is good and stable of the olden regime. A 
short residence in Loudon cannot but inspire one 
with great respect for the English character. 
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There is something very pleasing in the tone of 
English hospitality. It is manly and dignified, 
yet sufficiently solicitous to satisfy the feelings of 
the stranger; it is elegant, without apparent ef- 
fort; abundant, yet not superfluous ; considerate, 
intelligent, sympathetic. Hospitality is considered 
in England a duty of life, not an onerous burthen 
imposed by circumstances, and to be gotten 
rid of as cheaply as possible, or as an opportunity 
for ostentation, which is to be made the most of. 
It forms part of the plan of life, instead of being, 
as is too often the case with us, a rare thing, for 
which no regular provision is made. Dinners for 
show there may be, and doubtless are ; we know 
there are royal dinners, and cabinet dinners. and 
Lord Mayors’ feasts. But dinners where, although 
everythiug is handsome and good, society is the 
first object, are much more common. Conversa- 
tion is a recognised pleasure ; one object in coming 
together socially, is the exchange of infurmation, 
and the collision of thought. And still more 
agreeable than these dinners, where all the guests 
are invited for a reason, are those ten o’clock 
breakfasts, from which allthe géne of dinner is 
excluded, and at which one may sit in a straw 
bonnet, and speak to a neighbor, without intro- 
duction. ‘This form of entertainment is almost un- 
known among us ; but it deserves to be introduced 
and adopted. It affords ample scope for elegance, 


_ while it excuses all that makes a dinner party 


terrible to the mistress of a family, in America, 
where domestic service is so imperfect. Tea, 
coffee, chocolate, rolls and butter, a few slices of 
co'd meat, honey, marmalade, plovers’ eggs, and, 
perhaps, a basket of oranges, or fruit in season ;— 
these, as far as we can recollect, make up the 
mundane part of one of these quiet London break- 
fasts. But to give an idea of the better part, we 
should enumerate the company; but that would 
be contrary to our vow, which binds us to men- 
tion no names, even where our entertainers are as 
well known to the literary as to the social world. 
We may say, however, that at one breakfast ta- 
ble, where our host was indeed a host, we found a 
man of science, a travelled man, and a connois- 
seur in art, as our convives; at another, well 
known to many an American traveller in the old 
world, an assemblage of guests, each of whom 
brought no trifling contribution to the common 
stock of pleasure ; and all converged towards their 
entertainer, whose stores of memory, whose wit 
aud humor, and thorough acquaintance with the 
world, make an hour spent with him something to 
be remembered. Such visits leave a mark in the 
mind ; they belong to a state of high civilizution, 
aud form one of the most unmistakable marks of 
it. The lunch is another meuns of unceremonious 
hospitality in Englaud, and an excellent short cut 
to a good understanding between parties who have 
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never met before, and who have not time for the 
slow ripening of acquaintance into friendship. 
There is the social position round a table not too 
large for general conversation, nor too small for 
more particular interchange of thought ; there is 
the pleasant variety of refreshment, which, while 
it gratifies various tastes, suggests no unpleasant 
thought of care and labor beforehand. There is 
the very agreeable possibility of dispensing almost 
entirely with the attendance of servants, rendered 
so necessary by the complications of dinner. 
Everybody agrees in thinking that a quiet supper 
is the most social, and unbending, and heart- 
warming, of all meals; but next to that, commend 
us to the English breakfast and lunch, of which 
we have seen such charming specimens. 

A few weeks’ residence in London in the spring, 
when everything in England is in its glory, and 
London in particular shines forth in all those re- 
spects which constitute its claims to the first 
place among the cities of the earth, opens a new 
world to the stranger, who is every day more and 
more convinced, that for all thut belongs tothe com- 
fort of the body, the improvement of the mind, the 
gratification and cultivation of taste. and the acqui- 
sition of information ; in whatever gives charm to 
social intercourse, and shows human nature in its 
best light; in regard to everything which cento- 
ries of suecess in arts and arms has been uble to 
accomplish or to acquire,—he need go no further. 
In all these aspects, London is the queen of the 
whole earth; and, perhaps, the space of tine 
usually devoted by the traveller in scampering 
over Europe, would be quite as profitably em- 
ployed, if he could content himself with acquiring 
a knowledge of the great capital, and obtaining 
access to its resources. Muy was our month in 
London, and a brighter sky we never wish to see 
than rose upon us every day, without exception. 
The parks were all velvet verdure, and there was 
just enough of haze in the atmosphere to give that 
magic softness to the rich foliage which makes old 
groves seem part of the primal Eden, too fair for 
mortal use. We can never forget the view in 
Kensington Gardens, as we stood on one side of 
the water, and looked far through the ancient 
groves upon snatches of rich sky beyond. ‘The 
walks were alive with children and their attend- 
ants ; boys were launching their gay boats upon 
the water, and watching their progress as the 
wind wafted the tiny sails here aud there. Other 
bouts were there, larger, for they held men, but 
still, more like the most delicate of the sea-shells 
than like boats of mortal mould. Below, Hyde 
Park was full of elegant equipages and eques- 
trians, as well as throngs of people on foot; and 
that famous statue of the Duke, which afforded 
Punch material for so muny good jokes, stood out 
fair against the sky, overtopping the arched gate- 
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way, towards Piccadilly, making, at least to those 
who associate it with the great events of 1816, 
no undignified feature in the landscape. Then on 
every side are palaces, and more parks, and more 
trees, and more water, and more people—a more 
beautiful or more exciting circle of vision we do not 
expect to enjoy in this life, though Fate should 
lead us to the top of the Himmalehs, or to that 
“peak of Darien” from which Cortes and his 
men ‘‘ stared at the Pacific!” A sense of the 
majesty of human life, and human ability—of the 
goodness of God, and the accountability of man— 
filled our thoughts, and inspired the imagination 








as we gazed. Not but some painful considerations 
found place too—not but we were ever conscious 
of the truth, that much of this splendor is the re- 
sult of an unjust and oppressive inequality of con- 
dition in this land, so favored of Heaven. We 
felt all this ; but the scene as it was made an in- 
delible impression, and we shall ever think of it 
as a model of what may be done, and in our own 
country, at least, without any of the attendant 
evils which seem but too pertinaciously to dog the 
steps of whatever is best and most glorious in 
England, and especially in London. 





THE MAIDEN’S DREAM. 





BY MRS. SARAH HELEN WHITMAN. 


“ Thrice hallowed be that beautiful dawn of love, when the maiden’s cheek still blushes at the conscious sweetness of her own imnocentthoughta.” 


—Jean Paul. 


Asx not, if she loves; but look 
In the blue depths of her eye, 
Where the maiden’s spirit seems 


Tranced in happy dreams to lie. 


All the blisses of her dream,— 
All she may not, must not speak,— 
Read them in her clouded eye— 


Read them on her conscious cheek. 


See that cheek of virgin snow, 
Damask'd with Love’s rosy bloom ; 
Mark the lambent thoughts that glow 


*Mid her blue eye’s tender gloom. 


As if in a cool, deep well, 
Veiled by shadows of the night, 
Slanting through a star-beam fell, 


Filling all its depths with light. 


Something mournful and profound 
Saddens all her beauty now ;— 
Weds her dark eye to the ground— 


Flings a shadow o’er her brow! 


Hath her love-illumined soul 
Raised the veil of coming years— 
Read upon life’s mystic scroll 


Its doom of agony and tears! 








Tears of tender sadness fall 
From her soft and love-lit eye, 
As the night-dews heavily 


Fall from Summer’s cloudless sky. 


Still she sitteth, coyly drooping 
Her white lids in virgin pride; 
Like a Janguid lily stooping 


Low her folded blooms to hide. 


Starting now in soft surprise 
From the tangled web of thought, 
Lo! her heart a captive lies 


In its own sweet fancies caught. 


Ah! bethink thee, maiden, yet, 
Ere to Passion’s doom betrayed; 
Hearts where love his sea! hath set, 


Sorrow’s fiercest pangs invade. 


Let that young heart slumber still, 
Like a bird within its nest ; 
Life can ne’er its dreams fulfl— 


Love but yield thee long unrest. 


Ah! in vain the dovelet tries 
To break the web of tender thought: 
The little heart a captive lies 


In its own sweet fancies caught. 
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UNSPOKEN LANGUAGE. 


BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


LanevaGe is slow. The mastery of wants 
Doth teach it to the infant, drop by drop, 
As brooklets gather. 
Years of studious toil 
Unfold its classic labyrinths to the boy ;— 
Perchance its idioms and its sequences 
May wear the shadow of the lifted rod, 
And every rule of syntax leave its tear 
On memory’s tablet. 
He, who would acquire 
The speech of many lands, must make the lamp 
His friend at midnight, while his fellows sleep, 
Bartering to dusty lexicons and tomes 
The hour-giass of his life. 
Yet, there ’s a lore, 
Simple and sure, that asks no discipline 
Of weary years :—the language of the soul, 
Told through the eye. 
The mother speaks it well 
To the unfolding spirit of her babe ; 
The lover to the lady of his heart, 
At the soft twilight-hour ; the parting soul 
Unto the angels, hovering o'er its couch 
With Heaven's high welcome. 
Oft the stammering lip 
Marreth the perfect thought, and the dull ear 
Doth err in its more tortuous embassy,— 
But the heart’s lightning hath no obstacle ; 
Quick glances, like the thrilling wires, transfuse 
The telegraphic thought. 
The wily tongue, 
To achieve its purpose, may disguise itself, 
Oft ‘neath a glozing mask; and written speech 
Invokes the pomp of numbers, to enrich 
Its dialect ,—but the still messenger 
From sou! to sense. may wear the plainest suit,— 
Ebon, or hazel, azure-tint, or gray, 
It matters not :—the signet-ring of truth 
Doth give him credence. 
Once, old Ocean raged, 
And a vex'd ship, by maddening winds impell'd, 
Rush'd on the breakers.—Mid the wild turmoil 
Of rock and wave, the trumpet clang, and tramp 
Of hurrying seamen, and the fearfal shock 
With which the all-astomshed mind resigns 
The hope of life, a mother with her babe 
Sate in the cabin. 
The sole compamon of her watery way, 
And nestling toward her bosom, rais’d his face 
Upward to hers. 


He was all to her, 


Her raven hair fell down 
In masses on her shoulder, while her eyes, 
Fix’d with such deep intensity, that his 
Absorb'd their rays of thought, as seem’d to draw 
The soul mature, with al] its burdening cares, 





Its wondrous knowledge and mysterious strength, 
Into his baby bosom. 

Word, nor sound 
Pass’d tween that mother and her youngling child, 
Too young to syHable the simplest name , 
And yet, methought, they interchanged the vow 
Calinly beneath the unfathomable deep 
Together to go down, and that her arm 
Should closely clasp him mid its coral caves. 
The peril past, but the deep eloquence 
Of that communion, might not be forgot. 


A youth and maiden, on the banks of Tweed, 
Rov’d mid the vernal flowers. At distance rose 
The towers of Abbotsford, among the trees, 
Which he, the great magician, who at will 
Could summon “ spirits from the vasty deep,” 
Had loved to plant. 

Methought, of him they spake, 
Disporting in the fields of old Romance 
With Ivanhoe, or the proud knight who fell 
At Flodden field. 
They sate them down where the fresh heather grew, 
Listing, perchance, the descant of the birds, 
Or rippling of the stream. The hazel-eye 
Of the young dweller ’neath the E:ldon-Hills 
Perus’d the fair one’s brow, till o’er it stole 
A deeper coloring than the rose-leaf tinge. 
— Speech there was none. nor gesture, yet the depth 
Of some unuttered dialect, did seem 
Well understood by them. 
And went their way. 


Then, as the sun drew low, 


And so, they rose, 


There was a crowded kirk, 
But not for Sabbath worship. With the train 
Was more of mirth, than might, perchance, beseem 
That sacred place. Wreaths, too, there were, and knots 
Of marriage favor, and a group that press’d 
Before the altar. And the trembling lip 
Of that young, white-robed bride, murmuring the vow 
To love till death should part, interpreted 
That strong and voiceless language of the eye 
Upon the banks of Tweed. 


I had a friend 

Belov'd in halcyon days,—whom stern disease 
Smote ere her prime. 

In curtain’d room she dwelt, 
A lingerer,—while each waning moon convey’d 
Some treasured leaflet of our hope away. 
The power that with the tissued lungs doth dwell, 
Sweetly to wake the modulating lip, 
Was broken, yet the violet-tinctur’d eye 
Acquired new pathos. 
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When the life-tide crept 


Was a fond sister’s name ; one o’er whose grave 
Cold through its channels, o’er her couch I bent— The turf of years had gather'd—Was she there— 
There was no sound.—But in the uprais'd glance 


That disembodied dear one? Did she give 
Her loving heart heid converse, as with forms The kiss of welcome to the occupant 


—- 


Not of this outer world. Unearthly smiles 
Gave earnest beauty to the pallid brow, 
While ever and anon, the emaciate hand 
Spread its white fingers, as it fain would clasp ’ 
Some object hovering near. 


~ D _—" 


Of her own infant cradle ? 

So ’t would seem.— 
But that fix’d eye no further answer deign’d,— 
Its earthly mission o’er. Henceforth it spake 


The “ spirit-lore ” of immortality. , 
The last, faint tone, 











BY FRANCES 8. OSGOOD. 
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REMEMBER ye, who, in your pride, 
A guilty brother cast aside, 

Ali human hearts to love will thrill, 
And tho’ he sin—God loves hiin still! 


) 

| 

| | 
( 

: 
GOD LOVES HIM STILL. 

| Ye ne’er can know what wrong or strife 

} Has blurred for hiin the leaf of Life; 

) But He who reads it—good or ill— 

) With pitying eyes—He loves him still! 

! God loves him still—and loves the more, 


Ah! to no heart, tho’ dark and drear 
Because to all he knew before, 


From Heaven it stray, can sin be dear! 











) A heavier weight of woe and pain, And they, who most the syren know, 
Is added by your cold disdain. Must loathe the most her haunts of woe. 
. B 
\ ) Ah! once, in dimpled childhood’s hour, Beware, lest, while that erring heart, 
) | As pure, as guileless as the flower By suffering learns “the better part, 
) That in his little hand he pressed, Your own, secure in pride, be steeled, 
He smiled—by all around caressed ! And meet the judgment unannealed ! 
h ? Ye ne’er can know, how, ray by ray, And thou, poor sinner, who dost know, 
And tint by tint, in Life’s affray, Of guilt, the theme, the wrong, the woe; 
) His soul—a wilted, faded flower, Who feel’st too well that sin can claim 
) 
Has lost the light of childhood’s hour ! The only sorrow worth the name; 
Ye ne’er can know what mighty grief Turn thou from those, who turn from thee 
" Perchance in madness sought relief, From him who should thy brother be, 
nots | Or how, by Error led astray, And while thou weep'st, with grateful thrill, 
*At last the wanderer Jost his way ! Look up to Heaven—God loves thee still! 
vow \ 
\ 
EPIGRAM. 
BY JOHN H. RHEYN. 
elt, ( 
Fast Colors! Only 7 cents a yard!” 
These colors, if they ’re fast, are sure 
=, The cheapest of the day; 
And fast they are; for fast they sell, 


And fast they fade away ! 
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THE SONGSTRESS OF THE GLEN. 





BY M. G. 


SLEEPER. 


— 


’ 


Even in the clear daylight of the Present there | 
are abundant materials for romance-loving Fancy. 
Every unit of the wondrous mass of life forever 
ebbing and flowing, offers her whereon to fold 
Yet she goes doubtfully and slowly 
The positive and real, with all their end- 


her wings. 


forth. 


} 
| 


| 


less details, impede her course ; and she returns | 
wearied and bewildered, often without having 


discovered the object of her search. The Fu- 


ture woos her more winningly. Her flights into 


its illimitable kingdom are bold and proud. The | 


sound of a trumpet heralds her, and she is guid- | 


ed by the tones of silver clarions. 


Forward, | 


forward, over waxing and waning empires ; for- | 


ward, forward, till the boundaries of ‘Time are | 


passed, and she hears the voices of eternity wafted 
back in airy gushes sweeter than the music of a 
poet’s dream. But her domain is the dim, un- 














her back to that Jand of quiet shadows, be it but 
one step within its veil of pearly mist. A mighty 
spell have the passing, fading evidences of hu- 
The atmosphere about them glows 
with a mellow light born of a former joy, and 


man love. 


voices neither glad nor yet wholly plaintive float 
upward, thrilling the listener till every pulse trem- 
bles to its mingled cadence. O! those tales 
chronicled by invisible minstrels, whose numbers 
are echoed deep within the soul! Aerial, evan- 
escent are the strains, the melodious breath of 
vanished years! 

Do we indeed create this rare and magic beau- 
ty? Has it no place save in our warmth of 
vision? save in the heart that would fain Jock 
Or is the 
material penetrated by the spiritual world? Does 


it retain something of that to which it responds? 


such relics in its embrace forever? 





) 
certain Past. Into it she steals with a lover's | Does a fine, faint memory of the echoes it has / 
footstep, fleet and still. To it she returns ever | given linger within, or hover round it? Truly 
with a deeper and more mysterious joy. Witha | over one sweet cottage is breathed the spirit of { 
marvellous and charming spiriting she edges its | departed hours. It stands almost. in the centre 
clouds with fringes of liquid gold, scatters tiny | of a great city, but so surrounded by woodland ) 
flowers upon its darkened sward, and fills the trees that its dwellers scarcely hear the noise of 
air with soul-born voices, so winning it back to | the hurrying multitude. It is very small, with 
life, and light, and beauty. Nor does she glide | projecting eaves under which a few house spar- | 
far into the distance. She sometimes dallies in | rows have built their nests for many successive 
the twilight, where a few stars still keep in their | seasons. About it moss roses and sweet briers \) 
silver chalices the fire of a recent and unforgot- | mingle their sweets, and the honeysuckles climb- 3 
ten age. And she lingers around all that bears | ing to the roof are full of bees with their content- a 
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inspiring hum. The glass of the windows is set 
in leaden frames, from which the gilding is not 
yet worn away, but you can scarcely see it for 
the plants ranged in vases of purest marble, 
hanging from above by silken cords. ‘The carved 
ouken lining of the walls is half hidden, also, with 
books and pictures, save in one room, which is 
seldom visited but by the lightly-treading house- 
keeper with her feather broom. All within this 
small apartment is white, as if decked for a bride. 
The gossamer curtains falling in slight folds over 
the si'ver-flowered brocade, the toilet with its sil- 
ver service and satin cushions, the lounge with 
its massive frame, the books, the withered flow- 
ers in exquisite porcelain vases, and the harp with 
the delicate handkerchief entangled in the strings, 
are all as they were left, years ago, by one who 
passed away in her early and stainless beauty. 
The garden, also, has many a memento dearer 
a thousand times than the finest monument that 
the sculptor fashions. A fountain springs into a 
mossy cup, upon whose margin grow water-loving 
plants with blue violets and torget-me-nots steeped 
in household memories. ‘The silver birch over- 
shadows it, the dark fir, the round maple and 
the drooping elm; and, fair and lightsome among 
them, is the wild cherry, with the least tinge of 
rose color in the heart of its snowy flowers. A 
sycamore grows on a knoll, and beneath it sits an 
old man in the hush of the purple twilight. His 
steps are slow aud uncertain as he ascends the 
slope, sometimes alone, sometimes assisted by a 
servant, gray-haired and feeble almost as himself. 
Ilis air and countenance are benevolent, but 
scarcely cheerful. Something of sadness clings 
to his faded lips, and slumbers in the wrinkles of 
his once lofty brow. ‘Those were hours of terri- 
ble suffering that graved their records so deeply. 
Weli has the old man mourned the lovely being 
destroyed by his early and untamed passions. 
The cottage which she occupied, the fountain 
which, for a few blissful mouths, was their charm- 
iug trysting place; the sycamore beneath which 
they exchanged their last kiss; he has preserved 
them all. Even when the throng pressed upon 
und surrounded him, when the woodman’s axe 
levelled the forest, he guarded them sacredly from 
profaning footsteps ; and there he dwelt through 
his remaining youth, through his manhood’s prime, 
and now lives in the weakness and loneliness of 
his second childhood. 

The grandfather of his betrothed was a noted 
gambler. His wife was dead, and his only child, 
a fair and gentle girl, pined in her splendid man- 
sion for a care more tender than that of menials. 
She obtained it at length, and as the bride of 
Philip de Moutreuil she found the sympathy and 
appreciation she had so long sought in vain. 


, But her father withheld his blessing from their 


SWOOTG 








union. He had hoped to barter her hand for gold, 
and in his disappointment drove her irom his door. 
Ten happy years passed over the wedded pair, 
and then the husband died, after a brief illness. 
His wife did not long survive him, and her diso- 
bedience weighed heavily upon her, darkened and 
bewildered as was her intellect by the shadows of 
disease and death. To repair her error, she be- 
queathed her little Violette to her father, charg- 
ing her to be to him a fond, submissive daughter. 
Upon this condition, only, she bestowed her part- 
ing blessing. 

The grandfather accepted the gift, not in love, 
but with the hope of gain. Fortune had deserted 
him, dissipation had ruined his health and de- 
stroyed his reputation. Broken and feeble, he 
lingered in the purlieus of the establishments he 
had frequented, maddened by his thirst for gold. 
There were moments when his mind was clear 
and active, when he could play with his former 
skill, and with more than his former cunning entrap 
and seduce his victim. But these intervals became 
more and more rare, and, at length, thrust aside 
by his former acquaintances, homeless, friendless, 
penniless, he sought the shelter of a hut in the 
woods which stretched in dense masses far away 
from the city. There he perpetually revolved 


| plans for deriving aid from his grandchild, and, at 





length, determined that she should sing in the 
streets. ‘ You can sing, Violette,” he said; * sing 
like a bird, and men love such music, and pay 
for it in gold, bright, yellow gold; Violette, think 
of that!” 

At first Violette shrank with horror from the 
thought. She wept hot, burning tears, such as 
childhood should never shed, and prayed with 
passionate earnestness for leave to toil like a very 
slave, so she were not exposed to the rude gaze 
of the multitude. But her grandsire grew only 
the more decided iv his commauds, and the mem- 
ory of her promise became terribly distinct, and so 
she yielded. Poor! poor Violette! 





Twilight was gathering over the city, and Vio- 
lette had set out on her return to the glen. She 
had many silver pieces in her pocket, but her 
heart was very sad. Little ones were flocking 
home to fond, cheering cares, but no mother 
would press her to her bosom. ‘There would be 
gentle smiles, and gleeful laughter, the thridding 
of caressing fingers amoug glossy curls, and the 
love-warm kiss upon young, pure brows, but for 
her there would be no welcome. She was alone, 
—aloue, save the old man to whom she was less 
a grandchild than a menial ; less a thing to be 
cherished carefully and guarded from the breath 
of ill, than a slave to toil unpitied and unaided. 
Poor! poor Violette! She was weary aud faint, 
not with hunger, but with unutterably painful 
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yearnings for the spontaneous half unconscious 
acts of home affection. She was haunted, too, 
by dim remembrances of olden days filled up with 
patient teaching, and brightened with endearments 
bestowed lavishly, as if in fear that they would too 
soon pass away. She looked wistfully and be- 
seechingly around her, and her tears fell fast. 
But the multitude had no word for the stranger. 
On, on, and she grew giddy with the rush and 
stir. O! could she but press her foot on the 
green turf! could she but kneel alone under the 
A shadow was on her path, a 
shadow of leafy trees murmuring in their silvan 
language to her, the desolate one, and, quick as 
the bidding, she glided through the open gate of the 
garden where they grew. It was cool and quiet 
there, and full of fresh, vernal beauty. The flow- 
ering chestnut, the fir and oak nodded serenely to 
each other over the closely-shaven sward. 


evening stars! 


the moon came up, and silvered every leaf, and 
edged each sleeping blossom, and kissed the bright 
sentinels who were to watch through the silent 
hours. She looked mildly upon her, too, and wel- 
comed her with a meek lovinguess that stole into 
her heart. O! she was not alone, then! The 
union between her and Nature, broken once, was 
To her purified and deli- 
cate perceptions the garden was a little realm full 
of small tuneful people, not fairies, but children of 


for the time restored. 


the dews and sunshine. Blissful creatures were 
they, not revealed to the common worldly mind, 
and singing a perpetual hymn of exceeding joy. 
Each one had a greeting for her, sweet and sister- 
like. She felt them all around her like the 
embracing arms of a mother. Their many voices 
was like a cradle lullaby, and her heart grew 
strong. ‘Then her emotions, excited by the pre- 
seut yet colored by the past, and, therefore of a 
blended character, part joy, part sadness, gushed 
upward in music. Sometimes the hopeful tones 
swept away with her very soul on their star-seek- 
ing pinions, but they sought the earth again, 
and their cadence was full of sorrow. Yet the 
A trust in the All- 
secing, All-pitying, sprang up in her bosom. A 
bright spot gleamed before her in the distance, 
and when she ceased, there was a sound clear and 
silvery, far, far in the ether, as if unseen spirits 
caught the hymn and sang it again to the 
angels. 

The child went out, and knew not that her 
voice was to echo forever in another soul. Ina 
superb apartment, opening by heavily-curtained 
windows upon a balcony that overhung the moon- 
lighted garden, sat the owner of the mansion. 
He was young, yet nobly formed, and on his brow 
beamed the seal of a proud spirit. It was deeply 
flushed, and its angry hue was an index to the 


darkness was breaking away. 


fierce passion that raged uncontrolled within. 





Then | 


Before him was a cup of wine, and, farther upon 
the table, as if pushed hastily back when written, 
lay a challenge. He was waiting the return of a 
friend to whom he designed to entrust it, when 
the music reached him. It came up to the gor- 
geous chamber softly and winningly. It seemed 
asking admittance, as if it could be shut out or un- 
heard. It thrilled, it penetrated, it subdued him. 
It won back his boyhood, not as a memory, not 
as a vision only, but in its living beauty, vivified 
by its bounding, joyous spirit. It led him to his 
mother’s knee, it gave back her kiss, it bore him 
to her death bed. The tumult was stilled within 
him, his anger passed away, he was once more 
himself. He stepped to the table, tore the chal- 
lenge into pieces, and scattered them upon the 
floor. Then he sat down and buried his face in 
the cushions. 

From that hour men said that Gerald Orman 
‘was an altered man. Vigorously he retred his 
steps. Tremblingly and carefully, aud, therefore, 
the more securely walked he in the upward way, 
and the good and pure crowded around him, and 
graceful maidens and high-souled scholars gath- 
ered in rooms which had rung with the gambler’s 
mirth and the gambler’s frenzy. Amidst them, 
however, the little minstrel was not forgotten. 
Many a twilight he paced the balcony, vainly 
hoping for her return. He pictured her to him- 
self as gifted with abounding tenderness, with del- 
icacy and grace, and a lucid nature shadowless 
in its depths. He scarcely asked himself if his 
limnings could be true. He knew that beauty 
nestles as often in the peasant’s cottage as in the 
palaces of kings, that truth consorts with the rus- 
set rather than the purple, and he continued to 
add churm after charm to his mental portrait, till 
he loved, not the songstress, but the fair creation 
of his own busy fancy. 

He grew meditative, as lovers are apt todo, and 
frequently wandered away, gun in hand, into the 
forest. Once, tired with his ramble, he lay down 
on a steep bank, and glanced, now at the grace- 
ful brook where it widened into a mimic lake, and 
now at the white pendants of the Solomon's seal, 
the little wood roof with its rural scent, or the pink 
wind-flower, frailest of frail blossoms. Above him 
floated a cloud slowly and stilly, sleeping and yet 
in motion; receiving and imparting, yet soothing the 
soul like the embodied spirit of repose. Presently 
he heard a sound distant and infinitely musical. 
It was softened by intervening leaves, and reached 
his ear in faint, uncertain gushes. It seemed to 
him to come wavering downward from the gold- 
tinged pile above,—a lost fragment of celestial 
melody. It grew more distinct without disturbing 
the delicious quietude, and ere long, he recognised 


the long-sought garden minstrel. [He paused # 





moment, for his heart beat painfully as when we 
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are about to realize the accomplishment of a great 
hope. Then he approached the maiden, and 
placed himself at her feet. With delicacy and 
tact he drew from her a history of her life, and in 
turn, related anecdotes of her father, whom he had 
known and loved. ‘Time glided quickly by ; and 
Gerald, admiring the beauty, charmed by the 
grace, and touched by the childish trustfulness of 
Violette, gave to her the love he had lavished up- 
on an ideal mistress. 


In a little time the hut in which Edward 
Mansur had taken refuge disappeared. A cloud 
of laborers had come and gone, and a lovely cot- 
tage stood on an emerald glade farther within the 
glorious old forest. A few of the trees had been 
removed to let down glimpses of the sky, and the 
golden sunlight seemed richer on the sward, be- 
cause edged by the green twilight of the vast 
woods. A little stream, with the witching voice 
of a syren, was crossed by a rustic bridge—cover- 
ed by the clasping arms of the ivy, braided with 
clematis and grape-vines. A flower-garden was 





upon its bank, not fenced around, nor laid out with 
trim exactness, but like a fragrant garland thrown 
carelessly upon Nature’s lap. Within the cottage | 
all was as attractive as without. Pictures were | 
on the walls, and books, and curious things from 
beyond the sea crowded the tables. And Violette 
had the swiftly-passing hours all to herself, to 
lavish upon her harp, or on her birds and flowers, 
or to spend amidst the treasures of the wide, won- 
drous world of thought. It was strange how she 
sped on in its newly-opened paths, strange how 
its darkest spots were lighted, and the roughest 
smoothed. Content with the society of each 
other, the pair sought no intercourse with the 
world. In whispers so low that they almost 
blended with the leaf sounds, they spoke to each 
other, or mutely trusted to that fuller language 
more eloquent in its stillness than the poet’s strain. 
Many a long summer afternoon they sat by the 
tiny waterfalls, just large enough to play with 
their own foam bells, or among the mossy rocks 
draperied with the fragrant briar. Sometimes 
they conned together the words of the olden 
masters; and, sometimes, Violette alone held the 
book, while her lover gazed entranced into her 
beaming eyes; and his thoughts wandered from 
her sparkling countenance, and the matchless 
grace of her figure, to her brilliant intellect re- 
vealed in startling glimpses, and her heart a very 
well-spring of truth, and purity, and love. So 
passed the summer and the mellow autumn ; and, 





then, with manya kiss, tearful on the part of 
Violette, and not without deep emotion on that of | 


Gerald, they parted: she to her studies and her | 


music, and he to his Georgian estates, which 
required his presence during the winter months. 


STE 


| apply. Leonard Harley learned the day he was 
( 
| 


He little dreamed that he left artful and skilful 
enemies behind him. Scarcely was he gone, when 
Leonard Harley began to execute a long-medi- 
tated scheme. He knew of Edward Mansur’s 
never-satisfied desire for gold, and by appealing to 
that passion, he persuaded him to compel his 
grandchild to appear in the fashionable world. 
Escorted by him, and presented by his sister, she 
became at once the belle of the seuson. A smile 
of bitter mockery, a gleam of gratified revenge, 
was visible upon Leonard’s countenance as his 
plan was gradually fulfilled. He wrote regularly 
to Gerald, and conveyed, under the guise of com- 
pliment, allusions and insinuations concerning Vio- 
lette, which rankled fearfully in his bosom. And 
he, proud and impulsive, scorned to repeat the in- 
telligence he received, or to ask a removal of his 
doubts. His letters grew cold and reserved, and 
finally, he ceased writing altogether. 

At length, fevered with anxiety, he broke from 
his engagements, and hurried to the North. But, 
if he thought to learn the truth from observation 
only, he wrongly judged. ‘There was but one who 
could have imparted it, and to her he would not 


expected to arrive, and, having arranged every 
thing to his wishes, hastened to meet him. An 
hour’s chat followed, and then, quietly, and as if 
by accident, he mentioned a masked-ball at his 
mother’s, and added that Violette was expected to 
be the star of the evening. “A paleness as of 
death overspread the features of Gerald. His 
Violette ! his betrothed! she who had promised so 
solemnly to seclude herself till his return! she 
whom he still loved, despite the doubts that al- 
most maddened him! He would admit to him- 
self no excuse, no palliation. ‘To convict her of 
perfidy, to destroy her with a single glance, was 
his first thought.—Leonard readily accepted his 
proposal to go to his mother’s dwelling. Appa- 
rently without intention, he led him to a_ point 
from which they had an entire view of the splendid 
rooms. Through them loitered richly-dressed 
groups, some in character, some in assembly- 
dresses, masked and unmasked. The social hum 
mingled agreeably with the music from the danc- 
ing-room, and Gerald was going forward to greet 
the lady of the mansion, when he caught sight of 
Violette. She stood beside Mrs. Harley, who had 
insisted upon superintending her toilet. Her au- 
burn hair was braided within a coronet of pearls. 
A boddice of white satin laced with silver cord, 
displayed her slight, yet round and perfect bust ; 
and a robe of silver tissue was looped over her 
petticoat of pale, blue brocade, with sprigs of the 
forget-me-not. Lace of gossamer texture edged 


clasped on her arms. Grief had subdued, not de- 
stroyed her beauty. Her complexion was even 


her short sleeves, and bracelets of pearls were 
( 
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more delicately transparent, and the gaze of the 
throng supplied the rose-hue once born of the 
glowing heart. The tender blue was in her eye, 
but the brilliancy was quenched in tears; and in 
place of her sparkling radiance, were gentleness, 
and a pleading, touching grace. The learned, the 
lovely, and the gay, offered a willing, almost uncon- 
scious homage, and from every fresh group rose a 
low murmur of admiration. For more than an 
hour Gerald watched her with almost breathless 
interest. With pride, sometimes, as she replied 
with polished ease to the glittering crowd, or 
checked with unobtrusive dignity the flattery of- 
fensive to her womanhood ; with cruel jealousy as 
some gaze deepened to adoration ; with returning 
trust as some movement revealed the heart- 


mirror of her loving eyes, undimmed by a breath of | 


falsehood. She sang, and the first note hushed 
the throng to silence. It was an old ballad, quaint 
and rude, but very sorrowful ; and Gerald longed, 
oh, how passionately, to throw himself at her feet. 
Another and another followed, andto each were 
offered the tribute of silence and tears. At length, 
Kate Harley asked for a fashionable song. She 
would not be refused, and Violette sang. 

A smothered sigh reached the quick ear of 
Leonard, and turning gayly, he said: “ I taught it 
her. Isn't it fine?” 

Gerald started, and gazed keenly on his com- 
panion, but he had turned away, and was seem- 
ingly absorbed in admiration. The past, with its 
doubts, came back, and his heart was steeled 
again. He no longer marked the traces of grief 
on the countenance of Violette; felt not her 


winning sweetness, so tempered with sorrow; | 
marked not her fingers working restlessly, and as | 


if from habit, about her betrothal ring. Coldly he 
criticised her dress, coldly noted her effort to smile, 
and muttering, ‘* Good heavens! there is nothing 
on earth so changeful as woman’s love!” he re- 
sumed his mask, and mingled with the guests. 
Violette was the theme upon every lip. Peerless 
she was pronounced by all, and, at each word, 
the anger of Gerald became more fierce, each one 
reminded him of the promise she had made and 
broken. He approached her without one relent- 
ing thought, and said in a low, yet far-reaching 
tone of concentrated ire, ‘* Louise of Bretagne, 
you have chosen a fitting character. Fickle and 
false yourself, you can well do it justice.” 

The fair girl started, and pressed her hand to 
her throbbing brow. ‘The gushing tear was for a 
moment checked by intense terror, then, with a 
proud look, she replied, ‘* Your memory betrays 
you. Louise of Bretagne was as true as she was 
fair; and I, sir stranger, am neither false nor 
fickle.” 

‘** Thou art both, lady,” and there was a sneer 
in the speaker's voice. ‘ Thou art both,” he re- 
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peated, ‘‘ and I will add beautiful, also, for that 
doubles your power for evil.” 

“ Nay, you wrong me,” said Violette. “ But it 
matters little, for the noble in soul seek not the 
protection of a disguise to insult a woman.” 

* Nor do I, Violette de Montreuil,” and Gerald 
Orman dropped his mask, and revealed a counte- 
nance full of contempt and wrath. 

He paused an instant only. Interpreting the 
silence and ghastly look of his betrothed as a tacit 
acknowledgment of guilt, he turned quickly away 
and strode homeward. 





Winter had flown from the whitened earth 
away on his sounding wings, and children frolick- 
ed with the lambs, and early blossoms on the ver- 
dant hill-sides ; but the heart of Gerald grew not 
green with the budding earth. It was dark and 
dead, for the smile of his betrothed came not 
warmly over it, her voice stirred not its quiet 
pulses. Dull, leaden clouds obscured the setting 
sun, which only by fitful and transient flashes ir- 
radiated the chamber where he sat. It was the 
same in which he had heard the garden-music 
that was to give tone and coloring to his whole 
after life. Since his parting with Violette beneath 
the sycamore of the forest, he had never been 
happy. He had been perpetually haunted by al- 
lusions and insinuations which had seemed to him 
proved on the fatal ball-night, when they last met. 
She had remained in the cottage at his command, 
but, farther than that, he knew nothing of her. 
Only that morning he had caught the glance of 
Leonard Harley full of triumphant hate, and a 
new fear possessed him. Perhaps he had been 
betrayed. “O! my God!” he murmured, “ is 
it possible that I alone am false ? ” 

He raised his head, and Edward Mansur stood 
before him. His eyes were fixed and cold, he 
gasped as if for breath, and feebly shivering, drew 
himself into a cushioned chair. “I have killed 
her,” he sighed faintly. ‘ Ihave killed her!” 

* Killed who? What? Not thy grandchild? 
Not—Violette ? 

‘Yes, Violette. I have killed her.” 

‘How? where? when?” 

But the old man had sunk into a death-like 
stupor, and made no reply. 

Gerald rang for wine, ordered fresh fuel, and 
chafed the old man’s hands. He was at length 
restored, and then he told by degrees his fatal 
story. He told how Leonard Harley had sought 
to shake his trust in Gerald, and how Violette had 
refused to listen; and how, then, he had bribed 
him to compel her to appear in the gay world, 
and had forged a tale, which he himself had sworn 
to, that her acquiescence would alone save him 
from a prison. 

It was a terrible hour for Gerald Orman. 


For 
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a moment, only one, he was stunned by the | the yearning for sympathy, which grows intense 
blow. Then he gave a few hasty orders, and rode | as the frame yields to the slow approaches of 
) swiftly away. It was late, and a storm was | decay. He remembered her letters, artlessly 
‘ gathering. The moon shone faintly ; and now | breathing of affection, and which changed not till 
and then a star gleamed pale and cold through | his grew cold; and the terror-stricken gaze with 
some rent in the sable clouds. Wailingly the | which she regarded him on the ball night, now 
bleak wind went by, sweeping fitfully and chilly | bore to hin a widely-different interpretation. He 
among the half-clothed trees. He reached the | was not selfish in his grief. True, he looked ap- 
) cattage, pushed aside the attendants, who would | palled upon the dark, companionless, remorseful 
( have opposed him, and entered the little room he | future ; but for this he did not mourn. He had 
had decorated scarcely a half year before. been false to the departed, and so had brought 
Motionless upon her couch lay his betrothed. | upon himself the one sorrow, which for utter, ray- 
She wore a look submissive, but full of disappoint- | less misery has no parallel in the records of the 
ment. It told of an earnest wish, a cherished | heart. 
thought, unfulfilled in the parting moment. Care- The morning sun shone gayly on the forest- 
fully she had remembered him. ‘The flowers he | home, and all around it were bird warblings, and 
loved were braided in her sunny hair, and glitter- | musical whispers, and lightly-stealing perfumes, 
ing on her finger was her betrothal ring, from | daughters of the vernal prime; but to all out- 
which she had not parted. One hand grasped a | ward things Gerald Orman was senseless as the 
few early violets from the spring where she had | trodden clay. He looked steadily and tearlessly 
plighted her troth. She wished to keep the me- | on the preacher as he uttered words of hope and 
merials of her love all around her, for sometimes | cheer; he followed the slowly-moving hearse ; 
her thoughts were confused and dim, aud in the 
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stood by the new-made grave, yet dreamingly, 
bewildering shadows that crept stealthily fromthe | and scarcely knowing why. But gradually and 
tomb, she sometimes doubted whether the past | gently time wove again together the heart-ten- 
were not the vision of a disordered fancy. drils that had been so fearfully rent and severed. 
Gerald approached the bed, and brushed against | Then he enclosed the spring andthe sycamore, the 
the harp that stood unnoticed in the folding dra- | little garden and the arbor of wild brier, and re- 
pery. A string had been too tightly drawn, and | tained the pleasant dame who had soothed the last 
it broke with a gush of wailing music. All night | hours of the orphan, to keep the cottage in order. 
sat he, the soul-stricken, self-accused one, beside | A few years he wandered in foreign lands, but he 
the senseless form of his betrothed. He remem- | found uo rest, and he returned to live and die on 
bered her in her exceeding beauty, sweetly happy, | the only spot that was dear to him. He will soon 
yet seldom gay, and thought of the bitter hours | go forth to the quiet of the churchyard; careless 
she had vainly struggled with wearing doubts, and | hands will desecrate the relics he has watched 
| of the fearful moment when doubt had become | over so long; and from the bright, glad earth will 
( certainty, and hope was wholly and forever lost in | fade all trace of the lovely, the innocent, the ill- 
despair. He pictured the failing step which had | fated Songstress of the Glen. 
borne her to spots hallowed by vanished joys, and 
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SONNET. 


{ rEeaRep the sacred voice within my breast 

Had waned to death-like silence, so I bent 

The keen ear of my soul with strict intent, 

And listened till my joyful thought confessed, 

It spake there audibly. Oh! never more, 

Amid the broken harmonies of life, 

May I that voice neglect; and when the roar 

Of passion’s conflict and the fearful strife 

*Twixt good and ill are round me, speak thou strong! 
That so [ may take heart, and proudly spurn 
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The tempter, who my highest gifts would turn 
To serve his base designs. The path seems long, 
And oft-times shadowy, where my footsteps tread ; 


But darkness turns to light, when thy sweet chants are said. H. J. W 
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BEAUTY AND GENIUS IN OBSCURITY. 


BY MRS. 


MARY B. 


HORTON. 


“* ALL are merry, all are happy, all are loved, in 
this great city, but one unfortunate! All happy, 
all gay! And I, with spirit loving all things 
beautiful, longing for companionship with the gen- 
tle and refined, with the knowledge burning with- 
in, that I might adorn the circle of intelligence, so 
distant from the sphere I move in, I must live, 
and grieve, and die, in this pent-up atmosphere, 
with no name in the world’s history, no place in 
any mortal’s memory !” 

Oh! the bitterness of that gifted mind—the 
crushing hopelessness of that lonely lot! Worse 
than the bed of languishing was the sickness which 
filled that soul ; worse than death, far worse, the 
coldness which was creeping over that rich heart ! 

A young girl sat by the window of a low dwell- 
ing, in a crowded street. She was a foreigner, 
with the dark rich beauty of her native land tri- 
umphant through the gloom of heavy sadness 
which rested on her eloquent face. She sat with 
her head drooping, and her beautiful hands clasp- 
ed—a picture of hopelessness, lovely even in its 
coloring of abandonment to the bitter hour. 

Lonely and touching was that sorrowing one ; 
and when a voice from a bed in one corner of the 
room faintly called ‘‘ Corinne,” the struggle she 
made to overcome the oppression of her spirit, so 
she might answer the call, composedly gave her high 
brow a holier charm, and made her seem, in that 
poor dwelling, like a mortal type of those who are 
the invisible agents of heavenly mercy. 

That was indeed an humble room—a very hum- 
ble room for genius and beauty to make a home 
of! No birds were there—no flowers—no music 
from hearts or lips! Sickness was there, and 
gloom, old age, and fretfulness, shadows and 
sighs! ‘The only sunshine there, was the young 
girl, in her patient care of her sick mother: she 
never complained of that. The greatest shadow 
on the hearth, was that of an old man, sullenly 
brooding over by-gone days ; an old man withered 
by the going out of fiery youth, when there was 
no other, inner life, to give a charm and freshness 
to the aged brow. ‘That shadow was ever on the 
hearth—her mother’s wandering words ever in her 
ear. Why wonder that the lonely girl gave vent 
sometimes to the bitter tide flooding her heart ; 
that she pined for sympathy, as a weary and 
fainting traveller in a strange land ? 


The morning upon which that sad soliloquy 
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was breathed, when the heart of the spiritually- 
longing girl seemed weighed down with a new 
heaviness, was New Year— happy New Year ;” 
and she had felt anew how little she was cared" 
for—how littie the world possessed of gladness to 
her, as she heard the noisy greeting of children in 
the street, and saw the little gifts shown proudly 
around. She passed from childish joy to the pure 
pleasure of older minds, rejoicing in tokens of af- 
fection on this day of festival ; and, in her solitude 
and sadness, envied all sinlessly the blessedness of 
those remembered by the loving. 

Yes, ’t was New Year's day in gay New-York. 
The air was clear and cold—the heavens in a 
most favorable state for communicating the bright 
morning greeting of gay, generous Old Sol, to our 
fair Mother Earth. The streets of the famed 
Gotham rested from the constant pressure of load- 
ed drays upon their stony breasts, (forgive me! 
that I make them so cold-hearted,) and the closed 
shutters of the “ legion” merchants on Broadway 
gave silent notice, that young clerks dealt with 
more animated things that day than measuring 
sticks and silks, and were not “‘ at home” to never 
SO anxious customers. 

All over the great city, fair maidens and plain, 
high-born and lowly, were preparing for “ calls,” 
expected. 

All over the great city, creation’s lords looked 
in their mirrors anxiously, and put the finishing 
grace to whiskers as carefully turned as a lady’s 
curl. 

All over the great city, white gloves and well- 
brushed hats lay upon bachelors’ tables, ready for 
the hour which Fashion had said was the proper 
one to commence “ congratulations.” 

And all over the great c:ty luxuries were laid 
out, as if the slaves of Aladdin’s lamp had been 
called upon for a universal feast. 

Door-bells rung; servant men and maids, an- 
swering them, received large packages and small, 
all eloquent with compliments and gifts. 

Fifes were played, drums were beaten, trumpets 
made their loud alarum through the nurseries of 
all homes, where baby-boys played war with their 
new toys; and wonderful was the birth of waxen 
beauties, with marvellous blue eyes—out of order 


soon, from constant using—which made the hearts 
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_ of baby-girls bound with the embryo emotions of 


motherly joy. 
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BEAUTY AND GENIUS IN OBSCURITY. 








Some young ladies’ hearts were dancing, some 
trembling hopefully. Some young men’s hearts 
were delightfully calm and firm, some dreadfully 
undermined by diffidence and doubt. But all had 
hope! All? 





There was no rich table spread in the close 
room called Corinne’s home. No toilette received 
her thought—no gift came, with its voice of love, 
or friendly interest. She listened to no footstep, 
for there was none but would pass by. She wait- 
ed for no fond kiss, for the lips of brother and sis- 
ter in the wide world’s family were to her as if 
they had been of ice; they were deadly cold to 
the stranger in the low dwelling ! 


Alone upon the sea of life! with no star in the 





heaven of hope—no voice on the dreary waste of 
deep, dark water, to soothe! Poor girl! Poverty 
in gold was very light to bear, compared to that 
dread poverty the soul was crushed by! Her 
duty was the one object of her life. She freely 
guve her youth and strength to it; but it made 
her eye dim sometimes. 

Her mother, beautiful but weak, had, after her 
first widowhood, been bought by an old man’s 
gold. ‘Ihe wealth which bribed her to forget the 
dead was lost ; and she soon sank into a languor 
of the heart and mind, that made her child’s life a 
constant sacrifice. 

The husband, stunned by the fall from affluence 
to poverty, and with no heart of youth to win 
back by patience his lust riches, became morose 
and sullen, leaving to his step-daughter the miser- 
able effort to gain their duily bread. 

Was not this a home to break a young spirit 
down? No comfort in her mother’s smile, for 
there was scarcely a ray of reason in it; and the 
shadow of that old man, a stranger, as it were, 
even on her hearth! She must not leave her to 
die, or him to starve, and so she poured the 
wealth of her gifted intellect out lavishly for their 
sakes, coining her lofty thoughts for food. 

A few mouths ago, and they had lived ina 
sunny laud, a land of poetry ; had looked upon a 
landscape of vineyard, stream, and wood, which 
they could call their own. And now they were 
the tenants of a low, mean dwelling, across the 
waters, over which they had fled in pride and 








poverty. ‘The mother sickened with the change, 
and became as helpless as a child; but the old | 
man’s nature turned to hate, for the beautiful | 
Corinne had been, innocently, the ruin of his | 
house. | 

A young Italian count, wanting in all things | 
honorable, had offered the noble girl indignities, | 
which she resented so proudly, with such galling | 
contempt, that his evil nature was excited almost | 
to frenzy, and he determined to bring her down to | 
poverty, if not to shame. 
VOL. 
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crisis in the stepfather’s affairs, when this bad 
purpose was resolved upon; and its accomplish- 
ment brought bitter trial to the virtuous Corinne. 
The old man cursed her often as the destroyer of 
his fortunes—the dark shadow upon his life. 


She a shadow of evil! Old man, look upon the 
hearth ! 





Before the noon of that New Year's day, a 
clearer paleness stole over the mother’s face—a 
stranger brightness filled the wandering eye. 
* What can it mean ?” whispered Corinne’s heart. 

It means, poor orphan child, that the Author of 
the life to you so burdensoine, is nearing her re- 
ward—that the old inan brooding selfishly will 
soon be left a griefless widower, the solitary sharer 
of your unhappy destiny—that while you gaze, 
the spirit of one that has been immortal is filling 
with immortality—with visions all too wonderful 
for speech ! 

And gently, peacefully, the spirit passed from 
the earthly to the heavenly. Corinne stood by 
the bed of death, moved by its sanctity, but more 
envying than grieving, as she saw the calmness 
settling on those features, so lately troubled with 
the expression of a fading mind’s unquiet. When 
her father left her for his better home, Corinne 
had needed every consolation; for to him she 
owed all the cultivation of her intellect—the best 
affections of her heart. But her mother’s beauty 
hud been her only dower ; and when disease came 
to her, the weakness of her mind became more 
distinct with fading loveliness. Alas! that one 
who had received the precious gift of an immor- 
tal child, should ever neglect devotion to it, for fond 
attentions to charms not half so beautiful as a 
mother’s love ! 

Yet as Corinne gazed on her beautiful parent, 
no longer restless with life, she trusted that the 
weakness she had mourned over would be most 
mercifully dealt with in the great judgmeut 
court ; for her mother had been a petted, darling 
child, and the sin of selfish vanity must fall more 
heavily on other heads than hers. 

Until sunset the orphan was busy round the 


dead, who slept so peacefully. The old man 


| made no sign that he was moved by his bereave- 


ment, but sat with his forehead upon his hand, as 
he always sat, and his voice muttering, as it al- 
ways muttered, dark words against the virtue 
whose keeping had cast him from his place of 


| honor down—down to the wretched fortunes of 
| that hour. 


The beauty which he had sought with childish 
eagerness to win, was like the loveliness of the 
child whose purity had ruined him; and so it be- 
came hateful to him. Death upon that white 
brow could not soften him, for the armor of his 
soul was of the stcel of selfishness; and no dart 
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but that which would destroy his own mortal na- 
ture could pierce it. 

Corinne had finished the duties which are called 
sad—she had shrouded the still waving lines of 
beauty in the last robe—when a knock startled 
her. It was astrange sound in that dull place, 
and Corinne hastened to answer it, as speedily as 
if it had been the voice of an angel visitant, whis- 
pering, “ Let Hope in!” 

There was no angel visitor upon the threshold 
as she opened the door; but Hope did come in. 
A gift was handed her—her, the lonely, the un. 
cared for! A New Year's gift! of a valuable 
Italian work, elegantly bound, * A tribute from a 
friend, who respected talent and great fidelity.” 
And the note which accompanied it—how kiad, 
how loving : full of warm interest in her history, 
hinting at present necessity of the writer’s re- 
maining unknown to her; but breathing through- 
out a half-veiled passion, very like a lover's. 

The old man had raised his head anxiously at 
the sight of the unexpected package ; but had bent 
it again, with something like a groan, as a richly- 
ornamented book alone repaid him for the effort. 
He thought it might be gold. 

Oh! it was gold to one poor heart there! It 
was a voice from a human soul—a bright link 
thrown to her from the social chain, binding her 
anew to the outer world. It was a gleam of light 
dancing through all the dark chambers of her soul, 
giving her new life even in that visiting-place of 
death. It was true, that she had on that New 
Year’s day lost all sympathy of blood with the 
race her mother sprung from ; but the long chilled 
current of heart had been warmed, and began to 
flow, as the youthful tide ever should. The icy 
crust at the fountain-head of joy gave way at the 
warm touch of friendliness. Even her eye was 
moistened with the sweet waters, so refreshing to 
her thirsty soul. 

And when she sat down by her mother’s bed 
again, she almost trembled at the power a new 
hope had over her; she almost saddened again, in 
believing she was cruel to her mother’s memory, 
in filling her place so soon with a new image. 

But her parent had been dead to her for months ; 
and the joy of being thought of, loved, had been 
born to her since the sun rose. We cannot won- 
der that the day of festival did not end in such 
tears as it had opened with. 

Passionate, gifted, spiritual Corinne Gietti, gave 
the rich treasure of her unshared thoughts to the 
author of the earnest note lying now close to her 
heart ; and that New Year’s evening, by the de- 
parted, remained forever clear in the young girl’s 
memory when time and happiness had faded the 
impressions of her other lonely hours. 


** My poor, poor Karl! What gladness can all 
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this wealth and brightness give me, when my only 
son, my darling boy, is losing all his nobleness in 
the love of wine ?” 

Was there any cause for sorrow on this New 
Year's evening in the rich dwelling of Peter Van 
Schenck ? Was the heart of a millionaire trou- 
bled as one crushed by poverty ? 

Brilliant were the rooms, and gay the meeting 
of young friends, in this mansion of a father griev- 
ing for his first born. The New Year's tables 
were loaded with delicate confections ; the fan- 
ciful Chinese and antique stands were burden- 
ed with costly gifts ; dazzling light fell all around, 
illuminating curtained recesses, rich in cunning 
bijouterie ; and music was there, with flowers, 
smiles, and their mother—Hope. 

But a shadow was there; and although the 
blaze of light might fall directly on that father’s 
brow, it could not take the shadow off. And 
though the mother’s eye sparkled sometimes at 
one joy left, the light could not put out the glim- 
mering of a tear, which trembled on the lashes, 
drooping often and heavily upon the cheek. And 
although the sister shone a gem of beauty beneath 
the brilliant ray, it could not pierce the inner tem- 
ple, where lay the ruins of strong affection, and 
gild them joyfully. 

A son, an only son—a brother, an only brother 
—with a warm heart, and intellect refined by a 
student’s life, had given idolizing friends a taste of 
sorrow more bitter than that the death-call brings. 
For many years, young Karl Van Schenck had 
loved the wine-cup better than the peace of hearts ; 
and on this annual festival had ever returned at a 
late hour, and with a polluted brow, to his aristo- 
cratic home. The anxious ear of father, mother, 
sister, had ever caught his well-known sound of 
the uneven step, as it approached their door, and 
listened, as it slowly, stumblingly, passed over the 
stairs which led to the erring one’s room. The 
New Year's night was sure to bring the trembling 
form, the wandering eye; for the many eal!s du- 
ring the exciting day brought many a draught of 
poison to Karl’s lips. 

Oh! away with this red snare of wine, which 
evil lurks in, because it cannot linger amid the 
fruits and flowers which innocence loves so well! 
Let it no longer fascinate with its glowing eye and 
biting tongue the sons and brothers, who pass 
from house to house with the New Year's con- 
gratulations! Let Nature’s unpolluted gifts, the 
varied confectionary of ingenious Art, and the 
cheering contents of the smoking urn, be enough 
of hospitality, without the luxury which a mistaken 
generosity offers too-easily excited lips ! 


But what light stronger than the brightness of 
that artificial day—what joy greater than the 
youthful hope upon the faces of that gay compa- 
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BEAUTY AND GENIUS IN OBSCURITY. 


ny—has cast suddenly away the shadow from the 
father’s brow—has quenched the tear in the 
mother’s eye—has gilded the ruins in the sister's 
heart? Nothing more bright than the presence 
of a young man, who, presenting a beautiful bo- 
quet to Kate Van Schenck, kissed her cheek lov- 
ingly. 

It was the son—the brother! His eye was 
clear, his fine form erect, his hand firm and warm, 
as he grasped his sister’s, with an emphasis that 
had a world of meaning in it. He met his mo- 
ther’s eye with the consciousness of its joyful 
wonder glowing in his face; and sought her side, 
after due attention to his sister’s guests, with the 
fervor of a prodigal. 

He had a gift for both his parents; but what 
were gifts compared to his dear presence, as he 
stood there in manly beauty, with reason unwa- 
vering—with intellect unquenched by wine? 
oh! how merrily to them now passed the hours! 
All was shadowless, now that the light of Karl’s 
clear eye fell upon the scene. 

A gleam of joy had come to the rich dwelling, 
while the beautiful watcher by the untroubled 
couch dreamed of new life. 

That night, a strong man bent his knee for the 
first time before the throne, and asked for strength 
It was Karl Van Schenck, 
sanctifying by earnest prayer his vow of reforma- 
tion. 


to overcome a foe. 





’"T was New Year’s evening again. Twelve 
months had passed since Hope had sent her angels 
to the poor dwelling of Corinne, and the young 
Karl’s luxuriant home. ‘The lowly room was des- 
olate now ; but again the rich mansion of Peter 
Van Schenck was dazzling with light—egain a 
gay was 


company assembled in the spacious 


rooms. But the rooms were crowded now, and 
more lavishly adorned with the rare embroidery of 
flowers. Jewels flashed, feathers kissed snowy 
necks, rich dresses added grace to lovely forms. 
All was life, all flutter, all animation, 
bridal! Whose ? 

Who was the bride? The “ very beautiful,” 
whose romantic story was on all lips? Who wa? 
it, that bore herself so gracefully, so nobly, before 
What made all hearts ac- 


kuowledge there was worth enough under that 


It was a 


a multitude of eyes? 


gifted brow to equal rank; and wonder not, that 
the passionate love of such a creature had won a 
victim from fast-strengthening chains? 

It was Corinne !—Corinne, the lonely orphan 
girl'—who stood now by the side of Karl Van 
Schenck the wife, the idol of his soul! It was 
Corinne! raised from the darkness of her low 
home to this brilliancy of fashion and wealth! 
Corinne! the dreaming watcher—the laborer for 
bread—now petted by a happy family—now the 
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object of such love as she had longed for in heavi- 
ly-burdened hours ! 

And never was there a happier bridal ; never 
was there a lovelier bride known in the proud 
circle in which the Van Schencks moved. Even 
the old man, whose shadow had been upon the 
hearth so long, caught the admiration of the 
crowd ; aud made himself useful now in telling 
how wealthy he had been! and ennobling his beau- 
tiful step-daughter’s purity by giving it as the 
cause of their changed fortunes. The old man’s 
heart was softened wonderfully by the homage 
Corinne was now the object of. 

But how came this all about ? 

One little year ago, and the unknown friend 
sent his first token of interest—ay, love—to the 
young foreigner. One little year ago, that affec- 
tion was first acknowledged, which had the power 
to raise the lover from the “ downward way ” to 
the glorious height of temperance and prayer. It 
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wondering admiration and delight. 
| fore that memorable New Year’s day, he had 


had proved a more persuasive guide than filial or 
fraternal love ; and led him to his home a changed 
—a liberated man. All unconsciously Beauty and 
Genius in Obscurity had brought light and joy to 
high places clouded by grief. 

Karl had first seen Corinne in the office of the 
publisher, who accepted her articles to his own 
profit more than hers. Struck by her peculiar 
beauty, he had sought all means to know her his- 
tory, watching her secretly in her regular visits to 
the publisher, (the only visits she seemed to make,) 
| and strengthening at every sight of her the inter- 
est which had been awakened in his heart. 

He read her eloquent appeals to the wayward, 
the sinning, the uncharitable of the earth, with 
But just be- 


been touched to his very soul by one of her wo- 


_manly defences of the weak and erring, in which 


she had declared she would sooner trust the being 


| whose leading passion was the love of wine, than 


one whose spirit had untruth for its foundation— 
who steeped his words in sweet deceit, and smooth- 
ed his brow with falsehood. ‘There was no hope 
where beautiful Truth was not permitted to be a 
guest ; but the strong draught did not always or 
speedily drown the noble sentiments of the soul. 
Karl felt that she was right—that notwith- 
standing his years of weakness, the heavenly 
whisperers were not all hushed—that the refine- 
ment of his mind was not yet made gross by the 
companionship of those who spurned all moralities. 
There was hope for him; and on the morning of 
that first New Year, he earnestly resolved to keep 
his lip from touching the glass, which might be 
offered to him during his many calls. When 
evening came, his lip was pure of the red stain ; 
and with a hopeful heart he sent his first offering to 





the gentle girl whose image had strengthened him. 
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Corinne was too holy in her loneliness and trials 
for him to bring shame or sorrow to her, and Karl 
determined to make her his own wedded wife, if 
he could win her, after a trial of his vow of tem- 
perance for half a year. 

He still remained unknown ; but the solitary 
Italian constantly received some earnest token 
that the one heart in the gay outer world still 
beat warmly for her—soon would pray for a gift 
coveted beyond all things else. He must have in- 
tercourse with her thus to keep his spirit strong. 

The six months passed away, and the “ un- 
known,” treasured so faithfully in fancy, had not 
long to wait for the devoted girl's declaration that 
she was indeed, in her loneliness, *‘ all his own.” 
Her proud spirit could not brook, however, the 
contempt or condescension she might reasonably 
expect from the wealthy family she must enter, if 





she wedded Karl ; and it was not until the loving 
Kate warmly claimed her as sister, and the parents 
of her lover blessed her for the joyshe had brought 
their aching hearts, that she was convinced her 
dower of purity was more costly in their eyes than 
lands or gold. 

Corinne would wait until the anniversary of the 
day so memorable to her, before she gave her 
hand to Karl, and so on New Year’s night she be- 
came a bride. Her husband always blessed her, 
and turned not back from the upward and on- 
ward way she had pointed out. 

Oh! let not the lowly and the gifted, sorrow 
that they act no part in the world’s history! 
Some pitying, softening word, dropped on man’s 
heart, may melt it to good deeds, giving new mu- 
sic to the spirit of some loving one, and a new 
song to angels. 





THE LIGHT OF LIFE’S YOUNG DAY. 


BY E. 


CURTISS 


HINE. 


We travel east, we travel west, 
And weary is the way ; 
Toward the city of the blest, 

A countless host, we stray. 
When clouds the bright horizon span, 
And dim the skies of May, 
Bright gleams afar, where life began, 

The Light of Life’s Young Day! 


Il. 


O, morning hours! O, morning hours! 
Ye can return no more ; 
Your brows have dropped their wreaths of flowers— 
Your joyous song is oer! 
Amid the wastes that stretch behind, 
One spot alone is gay ; 
For on its fields has ever shined 
The Light of Life’s Young Day! 


Ill. 


O, Mary, dear! thou’rt sleeping low, 
And yet I'm gazing now, 

As when we parted long ago, 

Upon thy snowy brow! 


Thou, thou alone, dost shine for me, 
With mild and cheerful ray, 

The sunbeam of life’s wintry sea— 
The Light of Life’s Young Day! 


Iv. 


The blissful hour when first we met, 
Thy spirit clung to mine, 
As, when by dews of morning wet, 
Together flowerets twine. 
Though one departed long ago, 
It throws, from far away, 
Upon the other drooping low, 
The light of Life’s Young Day! 


v. 


O, morning hours! O, morning life! 
O, hopes that fade too soon, 
Amid the tumult and the strife, 
Of manhood's sultry noon! 
Upon the wastes that lie behind, 
One spot alone is gay— 
That bright, green spot, where Mary shined, 





The Light of Life’s Young Day! 
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THE ART OF LYING. 


BY A. We 





Tue Psalmist said, in his haste, “ All men are 
liars.” It was a hasty speech, doubtless, and re- 
called, I believe, in a cooler moment; but, how- 
ever it may have been in King David’s time, 
and among his not over-scrupulous countrymen, 
I happen to know some men, and some, women 
too, who would un’t tell a lie if all the Balaks in 
Moab would give them their purses full of silver 
and gold; and there is n’t so much merit in it 
either, for the fact is, they do n’t know how tolie; 
and if they should undertake it, their faltering 
tongues and crimson cheeks would betray them 
irnmediately. One must begin young, and have 
cousiderable practice, to be able to do it adroitly. 
The muscles and nerves of the face were made to 
tell the truth, and they need considerable school- 
ing before they learn to conceal it; and even after 
long years of training, how a sudden surprise will 
make them do their natural office! Still nothing 
has astonished me more than to see at how early 
an age children will acquire considerable skill in 
deception. I have one in my eye now, a white- 
pated rogue, with great round black eyes that 
never wink, and a skin so begrimed that you can 
no more see a blush through it than you could see 
flame through a stove-pipe—* six years old last 
hop-picking,” as he one day told me—that will 
“look you right in the eye,” and give you an 
answer to your question that shall have no more 
relation to truth than “I to Hercules.” Ask him 
any question you please, and what does he con- 
sult in his answer? ‘That baby-mind of his in- 
stantly consults its small notions of self-interest, 
and promptly answers in accordance with them. 
“Dick, have your folks got any apples?” Dick’s 
eyes glance to a bushel of them in the corner of 
your room; you can’t want to buy, he argues, 
perhaps you are thinking of making “ his folks” 
a present of some, and he answers with as round 
and prompt a “ No, sir,” as if he had n’t cogitated 
anatom. ‘“ Because, Dick, I would like to buy 
a few sweet ones.” ‘ Well, I don’t know but 
we've got a few,” says he, “I'll go and ask 
“em.” —* Oh yes, they’ve got plenty of them,’ says 
he, on his return. ‘“ How came you to say they 
had none, Dick!” ‘ Because I thought mother 
had made ’em all into turn-overs for we boys,” 
he says, with a grin. Dick’s shift is a lame one, 


b 





but it serves his turn by making you smile, and he 
will grow more cunning every day. He came in 
with a fine fish to sell early Monday morning. 
“Is that fish fresh, Dick?” “ Yes, sir.’ “I 
am afraid then it was caught Sunday.” (They 
live three miles from water.) ‘No, sir, Jem 
speared it Saturday night, in the night.” “I 
don’t want it then, if it has been dead so long.” 
“It haint been dead so long, sir, it was ketched 
Saturday night, but it was n’t killed till this 
morning.” This was when he was only five 
years old ; he would be ashamed of such stupidity 
now. 

But I was saying, that I have known men, and 
women too, who tell the truth. There ’s Mary 
R., with that transparent, large blue eye, which 
she fixes on you when she speaks or listens to 
you, so that it would be almost as hard to tell alie 
to her, as for her to tell one herself, for Mary is 
very shrewd and somewhat suspicious withal, as 
some truthful people are. I have seen a practised 
beggar, who had put off a sick husband, nine 
small children, and a house burned down, on half 
a parish, completely dumb-founded by Mary’s 
quiet, searching interrogatories. I went to school 
to her once, and it was “‘ worse than murder” for 
a twisting, equivocating young one to encounter 
one of her cross-examinations—and the withering 
look with which she regards a self-convicted cul- 
prit! It is enough to make his hair turn white, 
even if he wears a wig. 

Very different from her, though equally truthful, 
is my friend Joe Ruggles. Joe is not only trans- 
parent himself, but thinks every one else so ; and 
goes through the world, letting every body look 
through him; while in return, he only sees a re- 
flection of his own pure heart in every man he 
meets. Joe has been fooled, humbugged, sucked 
in, in every way, fifty times, and will be just as 
easily fooled and humbugged to-morrow as ever. 


But he is as happy as a child. He lives ina 


| world of his own creation, peopled with pure and 








guileless beings ; but it is all real to him, and let 
no one undeceive him! 

Then again, there is Dr. P. I wonder 
what bribe you could offer that would make him 
! In telling a story, he is so fearful of convey- 


lie! 
ing to you an idea different from his own impres- 
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sions of the fact, that he will tire you to death 
with his endless circumlocutions and explanations ; 
and, for fear of the least embellishment, he will 
give you a narrative as hard, and angular, and 
marrowless as the skeleton in his own shop. Woe 
to a big story that he tries to repeat! If as large 
as the “sea sarpent” when he heard it, ten to 
one it will dwindle into a little mud-eel. It must 
be confessed that his fault is not very common, 
however ; and now that I am upon confessions, I 
may as well own that, though more fortunate than 
the Psalmist, for 1 have known some truth-tellers, 
still I do know a vast many more who answer to 
his description. “ Little Dicks ” are sprinkled all 
through society, nay, itis the Dr. P’s that are 
sprinkled through it, like salt, to preserve it from 
utter corruption. ‘“ Little Dicks” form the mass, 
I fear, in every community. 

There is the Q. family—proud as Lucifer—poor 
as church-mice—toiling like ditchers—their whole 
lives spent in trying to make the world believe 
they are wealthy, easy and happy. ‘The genus is 
so common, and has been so often described, that 
I will not trouble you with a sketch of them. 
One incident, however, is so fresh in my recollec- 
tion that I will relate it. Calling there the other 
day, one of the young ladies seemed much troubled 
with a hacking cough ; perceiving that I noticed 
it, she presently remarked that one of the pips in 
the pine-apple they had for dessert, had gone the 
wrong way, and nearly strangled her. ‘ Oh 
Emeline,” said a red-headed brother, who had en- 
tered the room just in time to hear this genteel 
explanation, ‘‘ you know what choked you was a 
hull in the brown brea—” We heard no more, 
for the gentle Emeline “had” her brother from 
the room before he had finished his ‘“ bread,’’ 
while the mother murmured that poor Eim’s 
health was so delicate she was obliged to use the 
Graham flour altogether ! 

Then, there is the D. family, whose heads 
seem to have but one organ, that of marvel- 
lousness ; and who never tire of seeing how large 
a story they can make you swallow. With 
them, incidents that happen to others but once 
in a life-time are daily occurrences ; and they 
have more queer scenes, strange adventures, 
horrible frights, and narrow escapes, in a month, 
than others meet with in ten years, You never 
need tell them a wonderful story ; you will be 
sure to hear one so much more marvellous, that 
your own was scarcely worth telling. Should 
you assert that your house is sotight that water 





does not freeze in it in the severest weather, 
it will excite no surprise; theirs is so secured 
that water does not freeze in it, even in an open 
porch. Mention the birth of an infant with an 
odd mark on its hands or face: one of them 
once saw a babe, though she forgets when, 
which had the figures 1863 distinctly visible in 
one of its eyes; and she will add, that many 
were superstitious enough to believe the world 
will end in that year. They purchase goods at 
such surprisingly low rates, that those who be- 
lieve their stories bewail their own folly in hav- 
ing paid twice as much for similar articles. 
They rarely relate the same story twice alike, 
for, having short memories and ready imagina- 
tions, as well as unscrupulous tongues, they 
rattle away, forgetting that their different hearers 
may compare notes, or perhaps quite unaware 
that their assertions disagree as much with one 
another as with fact. 

What ciphers such people really are in a so 
ciety where they are known! We constantly 
hear such remarks as these: “I confess I had 
this news from the D's,” or, ‘Mr. D. told my 
husband this, but I do n’t know how the fact is.” 
Now what is the influence of such persons in 
society? They have no influence. If rich, or of 
high standing, they may be treated with external 
respect ; but, after all, a truthful, high-principled 
woman, even in the humble walks of life, is of 
far more weight in a community than twenty 
D’s. What involuntary respect is called forth 
when we hear, * Jane S. said so, and of course 
it is so ;” or, ** Mr. W. never would have report- 
ed that, had he not known it to be a fact.” 

Now the liars I have mentioned are not ma- 
licious ; they do not intend mischief; they are 
merely careless of truth. Yet the mischief they 
do is incalculable. It is a mistaken idea that 
‘such people injure none but themselves.” Were 
their intercourse confined to those who know 
them, this might be true; but they coustantly 
come in contact with strangers, who, unsuspi- 
cious that such glib-stories can be “made of 
whole cloth,” greedily swallow, and retail them, 
often causing mischievous results. 

I have thought a good deal upon this vice of 
lying, and have often endeavored to trace out 
the causes which chiefly operate to produce so 
much of it in the community; and should this 
hasty sketch find a place in your elegant peri- 
odical, I may send you some further rumina- 
tions on the subject. 
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nostri farrago libelli—JuvenaL. 


Farrago: @ Medley.—Jounson. 


BY W. A. 


JONES. 





WE have selected the above title for this miscella- 
neous assemblage of thoughts upon different sub- 
jects; for bringing together which, since they 
are, for the most part, dug up from comparatively 
unknown mines, we claim nothing but the praise 
of judicious research. The characters of La- 
bruyere are full of good things, and the vein will 
bear working, but we shall not do more than indi- 
cate where some of the rich ore lies. It has al- 
ways struck us that occasional lucubrations of 
this description are net unpleasing, especially in 
the varied pages of a monthly journal, “ studious | 
of change,” and intended to hit the diversity of | 
tastes of the best classes of readers. In the first 
and second topics, we have drawn from Labruyere, 
an author who is singularly little known. He is 
a prose Pope, writing before him, and as we are 
induced to think, giving him some capital hints, 
which the poet worked up with his accustomed 
skill. Labruyere has as much wit and judgment 
combined as Horace, after whom he too some- 
times copies. He has something of Bishop Earle’s 
humor, and a knowledge of artificial life and 
manners, equal to Pope, and Horace, and Earle. 
Pope, in a few passages we have subjoined, ap- 
pears to have drawn directly from his master ; 
but the resemblance may be accidental, and the 
imitation unconscious. We will not call it plagi- 
arism, but a singular coincidence of thought and 
expression ; such as we often see in common life 
and in ordinary conversation. Yet we are some- 
what staggered by these points Rowe, the 





poet, Pope’s friend, made or purports to have 
made (he possibly sold his name) the translation, 
a capital version, equal, in its way, to Cotton’s 
Translation of Montaigne’s Essays. Curll, one of 
Pope's publishers, brought out the work. But the 
hardest thing to get over is, the surprising resem- 
blance of the verse to the prose, which certainly | 
preceded it some years. This problem, however, 
we shall not attempt to solve. 


SURPRISING COINCIDENCES. 


“ Affectation attends her even in sickness and 
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pain; she dies in a high head and colored ribbons.” 
Who can forget Pope’s lines in the Universal 
Passion? 


“ Odious in woollens, ’t would a saint provoke, 
(Were the last words that poor Narcissa spoke.) 
No, let a charming chintz, and Brussels lace, 
Wrap my cold limbs, and shade my lifeless face: 
One would not, sure, be frightful when one’s dead, 
And—Betty—give this cheek a little red.” 


Said to be actually true of Mrs. Oldfield, the 
celebrated actress. Labruyere has nicely hit off 
the ignorant book-collectors, not the * doctor sine 
libris,” but “libri sine doctore.” ‘I visit this 
geutleman ; he receives me at his house, where, at 
the foot of the stairs, 1 am struck down with the 
scent of Russia leather, which all his books are 
bound with. In vain he encourages me, by tell- 
ing me they are gilt on the backs and leaves, of 
the best editions;..... except a few shelves 
painted so like books, that the fallacy is not to be 
discerned.” Pope sings : 


“ His study—with what authors is it stor’d? 

In books, not authors, studious is my lord; 

To all their dated backs he turns you round, 
These Aldus printed ; those Du Seuil has bound. 
Lo, some are vellum, and the rest as good, 

For all his lordship knows, but they are wood!” 


Here is a thought in Labruyere (of the fashion) 
which may be found expressed in almost the same 
language, in the poet’s prose miscellanies: “ A 
certain blue flower, which grows spontaneously in 
ploughed ground; it checks the corn, spoils the 
crop, and takes up the room of something better.” 
Labruyere compares a fashionable man to this 
flower: Pope illustrates more judiciously, by this 
simile, the injurious use of conceits in a logical 
discussion. 

But here is a remarkable paralellism, if not 
plagiarism. 

‘*‘ The colors are all prepared, and cloth strain- 
ed, but how shall I fix this restless, light and in- 
constant man, who changes himself into a thou- 


sand figures? ” 
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“Come then, the colors and the ground prepare! mind; in a word, a matter of vexatious trifling, 

: Dip in the rainbow, trick her off in air: and a piece of studious impertinence. Lest the 

Choose a fine cloud, before it fal, and in it reader think we are hasty in our judgment, we 

Catch, ere she change, the Cynthia of the minute.” quote the advice of one of the wisest wits of the 

* 


mache: * Wine 0 anne bs cnseibent ta bie ost, and Church historian : the jester, full of sense and 
gives it all the perfection of which it is capable, feeling. in his Udy state, he acvises, (chapter of 
he fe then tn come Gast aheve , and ineauat to Recreations,) * Take heed of straining thy mind 
whatever is most exalted and noble.” Sir Joshua | i S¢tting it to do a double task, under pretence of 


Reynolds has the credit of having made this obser- | giving ita play-day, a0 im the lebyrinth of chem, 
: and other tedious and studious games.” And 


Montaigne, too, speaks of chess, as ‘ this idle and 
childish game.” From a long passage, we ex- 
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vation. Of the opera, thus writes Labruyere, antici- 
pating Hazlittt (im his rich essay on the same 
subject.) “ I wonder how ’tis possible the opera, 








, sd , i 3 6 ‘ i 
with all its exquisite music and almost regal mag- tract the following sentences: “ | hate and avoid 


it, because it is not play enough, that it is too grave 
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nificence, should yet so succesfully tire me.” 


Is it not Bolingbroke who has the following idea, and serious a diversion, and I am ashamed to lay 


very prominently brought out, in his Historical out as much thought and study upon that as would 


Dissertations on Sir Robert Walpole? “When serve to much better uses.” Dr. Franklin, in his 


the fury and division of parties cease, they are Morals of Chess, has taken and confirmed the 


forgotten like almanacs out of date.” popular view of its utility. If, indeed, skill in this 


Here, too, are the original of several trite re- old English time, Thomas Fuller, the divine and 
game begets and perfects the good habits of 
} 
) 
) 


. 
) 
One more parallelism between Labruyere and . 
: , Pope: the wit describes an angry man as “ in an mind he ascribes to it: then, indeed, (and such 
iy i ” we believe is often the case,) it may serve the 
pe agony, for a china dish broke in pieces.” Pope, ds i r tagege h ) 
Mod who disdained help from no source, praises the ee eer er ee we i = _ eneryted 
y. female, blessed with fine temper, as “ mistress of logic, with this great difference in favor of the 
herself, though china fall.” latter, that the subject-matters they are employed ( 
, cal , ° . . . . . . 
Labruyere’s Coquette forms the original of Cib- upon is of far greater intrinsic importance, in the 
‘ aD” , , world of matter and of spirit. Chess is com- ) 
ber’s picture of a ‘ Grandmother without Gray \ 
; Hairs.” ae ; oe monly made a test of intellectual power and in- ) ) 
F airs,’ and Burke’s “ Beautiful Vision of the ‘ : f 
; Gis of Pinan.” ** Cone tt bar have ual genuity ; but we think, after the testimony of La- » 
‘ : i bruyere, Fuller, Montaigne, and Hazlitt, we may \ 
welve months, nor add to her age. : . | 
pon : conclude, without disrespect to those idle or those 
; These passages struck us, at once, in the read- wa ig h a ag gre ean ( 
° ° . | a . 
ayy ing: doubtless, a careful comparison might reveal eT ee ee eee 
sth ‘anita vital eimai eidiaaiiadal theh by wil, | be as often gained by some instinctive knack, 
; pe" | (like Zerah Colburn’ jons and ari : 
; (like Zerah Colburn’s computations and arithme- 


sible. Meantime, we pass to another subject. 
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tical prodigies,) as by the exercise of the faculties 
that are supposed to be employed. Some of the 
CHESS. very stupidest men we have ever met, were mira- 
Labruyere asks pertinently enough: “ Is there | cles of patience and prolixity, in playing chess or in 
no occasion of forecast, cunning or skill, to play at | holding a discussion, which was either not worth 
ombre or chess ? And if there is, how comes it we | the words wasted, as having been settled long 
see men of weak parts excel in it, and others of | since, or as impossible to be determined to the sa- 
great ingenuity who can’t reach to a moderate | tisfaction of all parties, if indeed of any one person. 
ability; whom, a man to be moved, or card in their In both cases “the game was not worth the 
hand, perplexes and puts out of countenance.” | candle!” to use Sir William Temple's familiar 
Hazlitt has remarked the same fact, and we have | illustration, and which might be literally true. 
known and are acquainted with men of unques- 
tioned ability, who can't play tolerably well; 
while we could point to many more of very ordi- 
nary intellectual powers, even dull and weak men Some of the cosmopolitian classics have been 
in other things, who at whist and chess are inva- | composed in a dreary dungeon: as ‘T'asso’s Jeru- 
riably victorious ; displaying skill, resources, judg- | salem, Don Quixote, Pilgrim’s Progress. During 
ment, and temper. This was the case with Na- | the civil wars in England, some of the very finest 
poleon, among the great men of this century, who | writers of the day were imprisoned for their loy- 
was readily vanquished by the ladies and triflers | alty, as Howell, who laments his confinement in 
of his court, at almost every game. his Letters, while Wither sent out from his cell 
But we do not apply this term to chess: it is a | the sweetest strains of his muse, in the well-known 
study, a labor, a discipline: taxing and not relax- } passage Lamb and Hazlitt have quoted. At the 
ing the faculties, bracing and not unbending the | same epoch, the sagacious and manly Quarles, 
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the first devotional poet in point of time, and 
second only to Herbert in point of genius, of the 
English Church ; the mild and gentle Hammond ; 
the gallant and poetic knight, Lovelace; L’Es- 
trange, the virulent pamphleteer, and many more 
ofa similar stamp. Earlier, there are more no- 
table instances, as of Chaucer, in the reign of 


and the noble army of martyrs in the reigus of 
Henry VIII. and Bloody Queen Mary. In the 
reign of James I., his pre-eminent names were 
state prisoners, Bucon and Raleigh. Later, there 
is Minshull, of whose curious book we have 


also was placed in the pillory, to which he ded 
icated a burlesque ode; Wycherly, confined 
seven years for debt; poor Savage ; accomplished 
Sir Richard Steele; we believe also, admirable 
Henry Fielding, though he afterwards became a 


of letters about town of their time, down to Dr. 
Dodd, executed for forgery; and Leigh Hunt, in- 
carcerated for a harmless piece of political pleas- 
antry, miscalled a libel, upon the Prince Regent. 
Pictures of prison life abound in the pages of 
the old novelists, Fielding, Smollett, Goldsmith, 
&c., down to Dickens, their true successor. The 
spunging-house was, alas! the refuge of some of the 
finest writers and most accomplished men, from 
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the reign of Anne and her predecessor, William, 
down to the commencement of the reign of George 
IV. 

We have thought a sermon might be written 
for prisoners, who are scholars—the best may get 
within those gloomy walls—entitled St. Peter in 
Prison, (the title of a sermon of Donne’s, we be- 
lieve, which we have never read,) which, besides 
giving a fuller account of the authors we have 
mentioned, and many more, might recount the 
story of the sufferings of the apostles, Peter and 
Paul in particular, and the early Christians. 
Crowned heads, too, might be included, as Richard 
of England, Elizabeth, and Charles I., James of 
Scotland, the Royal Poet of Irving, and Mary, 
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Among philosophers, the wise Boetius, and the 

great Galileo. Among the later instances, the 

Italian poet Pellico, with his friend Maroncelli. 

Celebrated exiles should be referred to: Ovid 

and Clarendon, his sovereign, Charles II., Bo- 

» lingbroke, and James II. The French writers, 

Voltaire and De Stael, are, we believe, the most 

) celebrated of that nation who have suffered exile 
within a century. 


CELEBRATION OF AUTHORS’ BIRTH-DAYS. 


Why should not the anniversary of the birth of 
a great author be kept as a festival, as well as that 
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Edward IIL.; Sir Thomas More, and Latimer, | 


written in Literary Studies; and Defoe, who | 
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police justice ; and a number of the wits and men | 








the beautiful and unfortunate, and Louis of France. | 





of a successful general, or able statesman? 
Would it not be admirable to celebrate such annu- 
al returns, bringing the most delicious memories 
with them, as well as the days on which a battle 
was fought or gained, which must have given pain 
to a multitude of persons, who could not blame the 
author of genius for a single pang, but rather bless 
his name as the creator of more fictitious delight 
than could be easily gained from the real world 
under the happiest circumstances ? 
us that (to keep themselves in countenance, to 
preserve a cordial esprit du corps, and to perpetu- 
ute the memory of great authors, too easily dis- 
turbed by novelty and the distractions oi care and 
sorrow) writers should have aunual dinners or sup- 
pers, or convivial meetings of some sort, held in 
honor of the acknowledged master, in their partic- 
ular departments, from dramatic poetry to the 
humblest prose essayists. The novelists might 
select their Fielding; one class might choose 
Marivaux, a third Le Sage, a fourth Scott, a 
And so of all the rest. 


It seems to 


fifth Cervantes, &c. 


DISTINGUISHED VISITORS. 


Among those who have crossed the Atlantic to 
see for themselves the working of our institutions, 
more have come for 
the sake of travel and pleasure; but most, for 
some profitable end. 


are many great 


Not to include the generous 
and gullant Frenchmen aud Poles who fought for 
and with us during our revolutionary contest, La. 
and his brave 
Kosciusko, nor ambassadors or official persons ; 
we find, in the list, Volney, Chateaubriand, who 
wrote his charming Atala and Natchez here in a 
hut; Talleyrand ; the late King of France, one 
of the Murats, Augereau, (if we do not mistake,) 
Two English 
poets only, of repute, ‘and they Irishmen,) Moore 
and Lover; but two celebrated writers of fiction, 


Pulaski and 


aud two of Nuapoleon’s nephews. 


Dickevs and Seatsfield, and one well-known critic 
aud Edinburgh reviewer, Jeffiey, who married 
Dr. Priestley and Cobbett both lived here 
for some time. Tom Paine became endenezined, 
aud did more, as a pamphleteer, for the Revolu- 
We came near 
having the three great poets of England for our 


tion, than any American writer. 


citizens: Southey, Wordsworth, and Coleridge, 
proposed, in early life, to settle along on the banks 
Howard, the philanthro- 
pist, visited the United States in his * cireumnav- 


of the Susquehannah. 
igation of charity.” De ‘Tocqueville and Chevalier 
were truly philosophical travellers. 
travellers have been, generally, an uuworthy im. 
portation—the Halls, 
Miss Martineau is the most sensible and Mrs. Ja- 
mieson the most pleasing writer of this class. 
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We have had the English stage fairly represent- ; 
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ed by Cooke, Kean, and Macready, the greatest | clopedeic collections of travels, poetry, fiction, and 3 
tragedians since Garrick ; by Mathews, elder and | criticism. I do not care to own every one of Sir 
younger, Dowton, Jack Reeve, Power, the Kem- | Walter’s historical novels, (the only readable 
bles, Ellen Tree, Madame Vestris, the Keeleys, | works of that class ;) neither do I like serial (a cur- 
Buckstone ; by the fascinating Ellsler ; by Mali- | rent phrase) editions of the poets and old drama- | 
bran, (then Signora Garcia,) and the best English | tists I prefer to select for myself a volume of 
singers from Phillips, Incledon and Braham, and | poetry, or a poem, one play or more ; a few dramas 

Mrs. Wood, to the present day. of Jonson are admirable, and Marlowe and Web- 

Founders of sects have established many re- | ster aud Dekkar ; but heaven forefend my having all ) 
ligious societies and communities all over the | their works thrust down my throat! ‘This applies ( 
country. Wesley and Whitfield, the leaders of | alsoto Massinger and Beaumont and Fletcher, and 
the Methodists; Wm. Penn and George Fox, and | Still more to the later writers of comedy. I may ) 
his first disciples, among the Quakers; Zinzendorf exclude what another might relish; but I speak 
and his followers, the Moravians ; Rapp and Owen, for myself. Shelves full of reviews and maga- ) 
with the Socialists and Fourierites. If we do not | Zines we like no better. Singly, the last maga- 


mistake, Mother Ann Lee, the Shaker prophet, 
came over to this country. Religious missionaries 
had almost colonized this continent from the be- 
ginning. First the Catholic Jesuits, and then, al- 
most contemporaneously, the Pilgrim (Puritan) 
Fathers, at Plymouth, and the Church of Eng- 
land settlers at Jamestown. 


OF BOOKS AND LIBRARIES, 


After all that has been written upon this inter- 
minable theme, a vast deal yet remains behind. 
From Montaigne’s charming essay to the delight- 
ful papers of Charles Lamb, there have been ex- 
quisite morceaux of sentiment, gossip, and the best, 
the truest, the finest genial criticism. In common 
with all critical lovers, and readers, and collectors 
of books, we have a whim or two of our own with 
regard to such matters—a fancy, a taste, or what 
you please. 

A scholar’s collection should be select rather 
than full ; or it may and ought to be both ; large li- 


braries are for public institutions, even the smallest | 
of which contains very much ordinary matter ; 


professional and scientific libraries may be more 
comprehensive and less choice ; for facts, statis- 
tics, &c., are more requisite with those who use 
them—they are filled chiefly with elementary 
works, and books of reference. 

I dislike complete sets of voluminous authors. 
Give me rather the choicest works of the best 
writers. I entertain an equal aversion for ency- 


zine always has an interest. 


But when they get 
to be as long-lived as the Edinburgh or London, one 
wants a selection. 

Many books, as well as many faces, require 
constant perusal before you have their true value, 
or catch their spirit and meaning. 


To think of the old heroical romances, for which 
we have substituted the truer novels! Two or 
three served for a summer's reading for the ladies, 


in their visits to the country. We read even of 





Johnson, and we think of Chesterfield, wading 
| through these gigantic efforts of absurdity, ex- 
travagance, and prolixity. 


| A few words of the size of books:—It was a 
pleasant and shrewd saying of Horace Walpole, 
| that arch epicure in all intelectual luxuries, that 
“he preferred books in fructu rather than in 
folio.” We heartily agree with him, save in the 
case of journals and maps. Poets and essayists 
should always be in neat pocket form, if they are 
to be read ; if merely to be looked at, they may as 
well be in folio or quarto. Histories, philosophical 
dissertations, sermons, &c., read best in octavo; 
novels and travels in duodecimo. We assent to 
| Johnson’s judgment, that ‘* books that can be held 
| in the hand, and carried to the fire, are the best 
| after all!” 

Fine bindings are fit only for centre-table books. 

Hazlitt, in his modern Pygmalion, has painted 
| the poet and the scholar in aline. All he seeks 
| is ** Books, Venus, Books ;’’—Learning and Love. 








CHARADE 


BY JOHN 


H. RHEYN. 


My first is a bit of a devil, 


My second a stupid brute; 


And my third you never will be, 


To cross what’s my whole on foot. 
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A poor child, whose days had passed away in the 
peaceful ignorance of pastoral life, bethought him- 
self one day of tracing on a stone, with the point 
of a knife, the representation of the pet goat of his 
flock. Now, a cavalier of high and noble mien 
beheld, over the shoulder of the young shepherd, 
the work which the latter had done. The cava- 
lier said to the child, “*Come:” The child raised 
} his head, and, even without knowing that he had 
created anything, followed, he knew not why, the 
unknown man who had calledhim. ‘The cavalier 
: was the first painter in Italy, the divine artist who 
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was entertained by princes, kings, emperors, 
popes: it was Giovanni Cimabue, 
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BY FLORENCE LEIGH. 
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With a rapid glance, let us contemplate his 
glorious destiny: Florence, the proudest and most 
jealous of Tuscan cities, confided to this young 
painter the honor of decorating in fresco the choir 
of her cathedral, and giving a magnificent paint- 
ing to the principal altar. Florence had also a 
Church of the Holy Cross, in which four chapels 
of the Franciscans displayed their naked wallis ; 
to the same painter, Florence said: ** Young man, 
adorn these Franciscan chapels, us a Christian 
and a child of art.” 
presented on its wainscots twenty-six spaces in the 
form of parallelograms, where the peucil was to be 
exercised in honor of religion ; and the artist com- 
171 
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posed there twenty-six master-pieces; thirteen 
upon the life of our Saviour, and thirteen others on 
the life of St. Francis. At that time, Rome and 
Florence were celebrating the same painter, who 
had endowed religion, history, and art, with five 
portraits, which were: Pope Clement IV., Bru- 
netto Latini, Corso Donati, Dante Alighieri, and 
his own. At Assises, the labors of this artist as- 
sumed an aspect so sublime that he was sur- 
named: “ The Disciple of Nature.” The cemetery 
of Jean de Pisan, in which originated the Campo 
Santo, and in which the Tuscan masters had ex- 
ercised their skill during a hundred and fifty years, 
was adorned by the same pencil, with a series of 
pictures drawn from the life of Job. The Church 
of St. Peter, demolished under Julius I1., had also 
been enriched with the paintings of him of whom 
we speak. 


Clement V., elected pope in 1305, brought the 
noble artist with him to Avignon; from thence 
followed, for the cities of Languedoc and Provence, 
a succession of chefs d’wuvre. Padua, Ferrara, 
Ravenna, Urbin, Arezzo, Lucca, Guéta, Naples, 
Rimini, Milan, by turns, had the honor of employ- 
ing this skilful pencil. Wealthy and renowned, 
the artist returned to Florence iv 1316 ; illustrious 
friend of the divine Dante, he was taken by the 
latter to Ravenna, and there painted some frescoes 
in the Church of St. Francis, where Dante was 
afterwards interred, the 14th September, 1321. 
The glory which surrounded him, caused him to 
be chosen, in 1354, architect of Florence; it was 


| 
| 





then that he superintended the building of the 
Church of Santa-Maria-del-Fiore, and laid the 
foundations of its celebrated tower. He then, it 
is said, displayed his talent as a sculptor by chisel- 
ling the statues in bas-relief, of which he had 
given the designs. 

This young shepherd, whom we have shown 
trying todraw a goat—this child, the son of a poor 
farmer, named Bondone, who lived in the valley 
of Magello, the little shepherd who followed the 
great Cimabue, is he who took from the latter his 
power and fame, and who performed, in a sublime 
and wonderful manner, the works we have just 
enumerated, rapidly, briefly, summarily; it was 
Angiolotto di Bondone, Giotto da Vespignano. 


When he appeared, the art of painting was lost, 
not to say unknown, (in spite of Cimabue himself ) 
Nature, who teaches art, was forgotten, deserted, 
neglected. During two centuries, painters and 
sculptors, especially the Latins, had fallen into the 
most monstrous errors; and yet Nature was be- 
fore them for a guide, but they saw her not. The 
Latins of the twelfth century, stiff and cold, 
practised drawing in right lines; the Byzantines 
iv curved lines; the first were sharp and angular, 
the second bombastic. And, suddenly, true, bril- 
liant, severe, graceful in outline, powerful in com- 
position, master of drawing, and of coloring, ap- 
peared he, whom Assisis so nobly surnamed 


“* The Disciple of Nature,” and who called him- 
self Giotto. 





ANNIVERSARY STANZAS. 


BY J. CLEMENT. 


Six years, my love, have passed, 
Since thy soft hand in mine was press’d, 
And vows to Heaven we breathed that bound us fast, 
And we were blest. 


Six years of joys refined, 
The fruit of love to change unknown, 
Have in my heart this truth of truths enshrined, 
Thou ’rt all my own. 


My own! I envy not 
The proud and lofty ones of earth, 





Who boast of wealth by ties connubial got, 
And titled birth. 


In thee my treasure lies ; 
Thy love the diamond's glow obscures, 
And fixed as star-gems in the firm old skies, 
Its light endures. 


On this glad day’s return, 
Hope sheds a fresh and fairer beam, 
And Memory pours, from an o’erflowing um, 


Her holiest stream. 
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THE BITTER MORNING. 


(See the Engraving.) 


BY MRS. 


Ports, we take it for granted, are early risers. 
No downy couch can woo them, or, at least, can 
win them, when— 


“There's gold upon the tnountain-brow,— 
There ’s light on forests, lakes, and meadows ;" 


No dallying with the drowsy god— 


““—- When rosy-fingered Morning faire, 
Weary of old Tithone’s saffron bed, 
Has spread her purple robe through dewey aire ;” 


no—no; they at least (the poets we mean) are 
up with the lark—how else could they write such 
glowing and glorious descriptions as this :— 


“ When the firmament quivers with daylight’s young beam, 
And the woodlands, awaking, burst into a hymn, 
And the glow of the sky blazes back from the stream.” 


There, dear city reader, does not the blood tingle 
more warmly through your veins?—are not your 
pulses bounding with a quicker thrill ?—do you 
not wish for wings, to flee away to the woodlands 
of your “own green forest land,” and see— 


“ How Nature paints her colors—how the bee 
Sits on the bloom, extracting liquid sweet?” 


And it is glorious to watch the first uplifting 
of Night’s curtain from the morning sky—to see 
the lazy mists slowly creeping from the water's 
edge, and curling up the mountain side—the sun 
peering forth from “ cloud-land, gorgeous land,” 
and sending iris-robed messengers abroad, to herald 
his joyous coming. One more quotation, dear 
reader—only oue—from the many which Morning 
has spirited from the Past. Hear what he, who, 
like Chrysostom, was called the golden-mouthed, 
—hear what Jeremy Taylor says of early dawn :— 


“But as when the sun approaches towards the gates of 
morning, he first opens a little eye of heaven, and sends 
away the spirits of darkness, and gives light to a cock, and 
calls up the lark to matins, and by-and-by gilds the fringes 
of a cloud, and peeps over the eastern hills, thrusting out 
his golden horns, like those which decked the brows of 
Moses when he was forced to wear a veil, because himself 
had seen the face of God; and still while a man tells the 
story, the sun gets up higher, till he shows a fair face and 
full light.” 


KEG 





JANE C. CAMPBELL. 


Heaven bless us, what a rhapsody! Not a 
word about heavy showers, that might damp en- 
thusiasm—not a whisper of wet grass, and horrid 
snakes, and such like discomforts, that will some- 
times tone down a morning picture. Well, even 
under such circumstances, a light heart can laugh, 
and a light foot can run, and the shower will pass, 
and the snake glide harmlessly under the old log, 
and then you can forth again to the rainble. A 
word here to lady readers. Never attempt a walk 
in the country before sunrise, unless provided with 
good thick-soled leather shoes, a strong gingham 
or calico dress, that will bear coming in contact 
with thorns—for, alas! the roseiest morning in the 
woods is filled with them—an ample sun-bonnet, 
that you can fling off in the shady places, and let 
the freshening breeze steal kisses from your cheek, 
till it outblush the dawn. Thus equipt, away 
through meadow and field. Don’t be afraid to 
climb a low stone-wall, if the wild columbine nods 
you a welcome from its woodland-home ; do n't 
turn away from the stepping-stones of a tiny 
brook, if the starry-eyed for-get-me-not whispers 
pleasant fancies from its stream-girt bower. Our 
truth for it, that after such a ramble, you return 
healthier, wiser, better, with more gratitude to 
God in your souls, more love for his creatures, and 
his works swelling up within your hearts, and 
more charity for the failings of those who are 
journeying with you, and who may fall, you 
know not how soon,— 


“Weary with the march of life.” 


Poets, we take it for granted, are early risers— 
in summer. But how is it in winter, when “ the 
air bites shrewdly ?” Has any one ever seen the 
phenomenon of a poet rising before daylight on a 
“bitter morning,” when the ground was heaped 
with snow, and, pulling on a pair of seven-leagued 
boots, go forth on an exploring expedition into the 
woods! We question whether even Alfred Street, 
with all his nature-loving propensities, has ever 
accomplished such a feat. Strange stories, indeed, 
are told of wise and good men, who, if they did 


not from June to January outwatch the stars, did 
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yet outrise the sun.* But these are rare excep- 
tions to the genera! rule, and Cathcart Crawley 
was not an exception. Now we are not going to 
let you into the secret as to whether our hero 
prosed, or rhymed:-one of these was his vocation, 
and should you be told which, you might take to 
fancying that this was a darkly-shadowed daguer- 
reotype of some noted individual. Nor will we re- 
veal whether he does or does not wear a slight 
moustache on the upper lip—that secret is safe, 


between him and the coverlet. 


on this that he plumed himself: he did not be- 
long to the miserable tribe of common scribblers, 


| 
| 
| 
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heart was overflowing with warm and genial 
charity ; and many a dark and poverty-stricken 
fire-side had been brightened by her presence on 
a stormy day. And was not Cousin Cathcart a 
ministering-angel to the children of want; for— 
had he not written an Essay on the Prevention of 
Pauperism ? Rose Brandon’s love was the out- 
gushing of an ardent soul, ready to make any 
sacrifice for the object of its affections, and Cousin 


_ Cathcart would be an adoring lover: for—had he 


| not written to prove the ecstasy of dying for the 
One thing, however, you must know, for it was 


whose brains are converted into spinning-jennies, | 


to supply their bodily wants! 
he—Cathcart Crawley—was a gentleman author. 
Pray do’nt make the mistake of attaching any 


| 
No, thank heaven, 


| 


old-fashioned meanings to the comprehensive word | 
gentleman ; a word that, in its true and legitimate 


. ° © | 
sense, embodies all that is honorable, noble, chiv- | 
Mr. Crawley knew | 


alrous, in manly character. 
that he was rich, and thought, of course, he was 
a gentleman. 


But in his writings he leaned to the side of the | 


people, and was ever lamenting the wretched fate 
of the down-trodden masses, and shedding tears 


beloved ? 

Ah, Catheart was a sentimentalist—on paper ! 
a philanthropist—on paper! a lover—on paper ! 
and, by the aid of the above-mentioned romance, 
Rose transferred all loveable qualities from the 
paper to the man. It was asad mistake, Rosy, 
dear ; but one that has been mnde by o'der heads 
than yours. It was in vain that Aunt Prudence 
sought to undeceive Rose—in vain that brother 
Frank laughed at lazy Cousin Crawley ; for Cu- 
pid was busy weaving meshes over the maiden’s 


_ eyes, thinking, ‘pretty trickster,” to succeed in 


(of ink) over the sufferings and woes of poor hu- | 


manity. His was, indeed, the “luxury of wo,” 


as he sat at night before the well-filled grate, in 


warm dressing-gown, and furred-slippers, writing | 


And 


a jeremiad on the privations of the poor. 


his, too, was the “ luxury of doing good,” as he 


lay cosily, on a winter morning, in his curtained 
bed, and pitied the shivering creatures who crept 
forth from cellar and garret, and, with bowed 


the tread-mill of daily toil. Something must be 


done to better their condition—some mighty effort | 
must be made to level upward ; and his pen—the | 
pen of Cathcart Crawley—should be the lever | 


that would move the moral world. Some cold 
morning he would rise early, and go to and fro 


through the streets of the great city, and look on | 


what he had heard of, read of, written of ; but had 
never seen! A certain naughty place, they say, 
is paved with good resolutions ; and if so, many a 
quaint mosaic has been contributed by Cathcart 
Crawley. 

Now Cathcart had a cousin. Well, you will 
say, aud has not many aman acousin? Yes; 
but Cathcart’s was a bright, warm-hearted girl, 
who, we must own, was a little tinged with ro- 
mance; for, were it not so, how could she have 
made a hero out of ease-loving Cousin Crawley ? 

Lazy, dawidling, lie-a-bed-in-the-morning peo- 
ple, were Rose Brandon’s aversion ; but Cousin 


“athear: was not one of these, for —he had writ- 


ten a Sonnet to Guido’s Aurora! Rose Brandon’s 


} 


: 


making them blind as his own. 

** Rose,” said the mischievous boy, one winter 
morning, when he was buttoning his overcoat, “ I 
wonder how Cousin Cathcart would like to get up 
and join our skating party? How I should like 


_ to see him, though, just for once in the morning ; 





what a sight it would be!” 

** How silly you talk, Frank, Cousin Cathcart 
devotes all his mornings to study.” 

“To study!” and Frank laughed, as young 
light-hearted boys will laugh, right merrily. 
*“ Why, Rosy, he must be studying the dots on 


| the counterpane, or the figures on the curtain, for 
shoulders and shuffling gait, wended their way to 


he never rises till eleven or twelve o'clock.” 

“Oh, Frank, how can you say so? Cathcart 
knows the value of time too well to waste it in 
such a manner.” 

“ Does he, though? Well, I'll bet—I’ll bet a 
new sled, Cathcart do n’t get out of bed till the 
middle of the day in winter! Will you bet? Oh, 
there’s Ned Morris! Good-by, Sis,” and with 
another ringing laugh, Frank ran to join his com- 
panion. 

“T wish Frank was not so wild,” soliloquized 
his sister, after he had gone; ‘ and I wish Aunt 
Prudence would not speak so unkindly of Cath- 
eart. If I thought for a moment he were what 
they say he is. I would—yes, I am sure I would 
—despise him.” ; 

Winter wore on, and while Cousin Cathcart, 
after extricating himself with difficulty from a 
mass of covering, wheeled a chair to the fire, and 
wrote pathetically of destitution, and transcenden- 
tally of relief, Cousin Rose might be seen wrapped 
ina heavy cloak, making her daily visits to the 
house of a poor widow who was suffering from 
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illness, brought on by overtasking a feeble frame, 
in the endeavor to support herself and two small 
children. 

“IT shall be obliged to leave town for two or 
three weeks,” said Rose, after she had made all 
comfortable for the invalid, one cold morning ; 
‘“‘but my little Nelly here will, I am sure, prove 
a good nurse until my return.” 

The sick woman’s heart sunk within her, for 
Rese’s daily visit had been the only sunshine of 
her dreary home. It was not Rose’s benefactions 
alone, but her soothing words, her cheerful, hope- 
ful manner, that gave new life to the way-worn 
creature, who had no other earthly friend, and 
tears she could not repress started to her eyes, as 
she thought of weeks elapsing without the pres- 
ence of her benefactress. 

“T am very selfish, my dear young lady,” 
sobbed poor Mrs. Brown, “ but you have been 
very good to me, and I cannot bear the thought 
of being so long without seeing you. I can never 
be thankful enough for your kindness, and if the 
prayers of a poor creature like me can bring 
blessings, they will ever be offered up for you.” 

“ There is a friend of mine,” and Rose blushed 
as she spoke, ‘‘ who is one of the most kind-heart- 
ed beings in the world: I will get him to call on 
you while | am absent, and if, at any time, you 
should require immediate attention, send for him ; 
he will not delay coming to you.” 

** May God bless you, my dear young lady, 
and grant that I may see you again,” said the 
widow, as she took the paper on which Rose had 
written the address of Cathcart Crawley. 

That evening, Cousin Cathcart was sitting be- 
side Rose, in the warm, well-lighted parlor, and 
as a sudden gust of wind rather noisily closed an 
unfastened shutter, he threw himself back with a 
shudder: ‘* Oh, it is shocking to those who, like 
me, feel so keenly for the miseries of poor, suffer- 
ing humanity, (a favorite phrase this of Craw- 
ley’s,) it is shocking to think, on such a night as 
this, 





‘Sore pierced by wintry winds, 
How many shrink into the sordid hut 
Of cheerless poverty!’ 


Oh, what mighty efforts should be nade by true 
philanthropists to drive the curse of poverty from the 
land! Men should be taught to feel that they are 





the poor woman’s story to Cathcart, Rose added, 
that she had no hesitation in asking him to look in 
occasionally, and supply their wants while she 
was gone. Crawley promised, and took his leave, 
and Rose lay half the night thinking of her gen- 
erous, kind-hearted cousin. 

* ¥ * * * # 

** Please sir, I had to come back again, for my 
mother is very sick this morning, and she said I 
must try and see Mr. Crawley.” 

“ Off with you, you young torment; havn't I 
told you Mr. Crawley is n’t up yet? and I tell you 
now he’s not likely to be, for an hour or two to 
come.” 

The child crept away shivering with cold, and 
returned, for the second time, to tell her tale of dis- 
appointment to her sick mother. Rose had now 
been absent for two weeks, and poor widow Brown 
was much worse, and suffering for want of the 
attentions that were to have been given by Mr. 
Crawley. Too indolent to rise o’ mornings, he 
had not seen the little girl ; and too much taken up 
with visiting and talking over schemes of benevo- 
lence in the afternoon, Cathcart had quite for- 
gotten the widow and her children. Another 
week went by, and the pale, tearful little girl 
again implored the servant to let her see Mr. 
Crawley. This time he was not at home, and 
the man told the child that his master would see 
her mother in the morning. 

‘*Call me to-morrow at nine,” said Cathcart, 
when dismissing his servant at night; ‘* one must 
make some sacrifice in the cause of poor suffering 
humanity.” 

In the morning, Crawley was awoke by the 
servant: ‘ The clock has struck nine, sir.” 

“Very well, John, I'll be down presently.” 

When John left the room, his master slowly 
raised himself in bed, taking care, as he did so, to 
envelop himself in the covering, until but the 
upper part of his face was visibie. 

One stocking was half engulfed in the blan- 
kets, while the other lay so far down on the bed, 
that he would be obliged to uncover his arm to 
reach it; but he thought of poor suffering human- 
ity, and determined on making the sacrifice. 

Turning his eyes in the direction of the window, 
he saw, to his consternation, that it was snowing, 
and straightway fell to pitying the poor Irish lads 
who were obliged, by clearing the side-walks and 











| brothers, and society be upheaved from its founda- | crossings, to pick up a stray shilling. 

| tion, so that each may have an equal share in the | « There ought to be some machine to save 
good gifts which of right belong to all.” these half-frozen creatures from such employ- 
; Now, this last proposition, about upheaving | ment during the cold weather. Now, if I could 
) society, was not quite so clear to Rose, as it seem- | invent one, I might gain a medal from the well- 
ed to be to Cousin Cathcart ; but then, as Cathcart | to-do-in-the-world-lubor-saving Society ; stay— 


said, “‘ his benevolence was iarge,” and Rose was | let me see—I think the thing might easily be 
done.” Crawley feil to thimking, or 


rather dreaming, and ten o'clock came and went, 
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and he took another look at the window, and drew 
the warm covering still closer, and thought the 
day was bitter cold. 

That very morning, Rose had returned home, 
and her first thought was of the sick widow and 
her children. ‘* No doubt, Cousin Cathcart has 
kept his promise,” thought Rose, as she hastened 
on through the snow. ‘ How pleasant it will be 
for poor Mrs. Brown to have a cheerful fire this 
gloomy morning, and how it has gladdened his 
benevolent heart to send those little delicacies 
which are so gratefully received by the sick ; per- 
haps he is there now, kind cousin ! ” 

As Rose approached the house, she looked up 
at the little window, expecting to see her favorite 
Nelly, but no glad young face welcomed her re- 
turn. With a subdued feeling she ascended the 
creaking stairs ; a low sobbing reached her ear, 
and as she stopped to listen, the door of the 
widow's room was opened, and a poor-looking 
woman came out, holding Mrs. Brown’s youngest 
child by the haud, and followed by little Nelly. 
When the latter saw Rose, her suppressed grief 
burst forth. 

“Oh, Miss Brandon, mother’s dead! mother’s 
dead!” Rose was shocked. In the cold, gloomy 
room lay all that was mortal of the poor widow. 
The cupboard was open, and on one of the 
shelves lay a few crusts of dry bread. Some half- 
burut shavings were scattered on the hearth. 
And this was all—ou this wintry morning, these 





were all the comforts within reach of the dying 
woman! 
“Oh change! Oh wondrous change! 
Burst are the prison bars ; 
This moment there, so low, 
So ugonized, and now 
Beyond the stars!” 

“Oh, Nelly,” said Rose, as she held the hand 
of the weeping child, ‘‘ why did you not go to the 
gentleman I told you of? why did you not ask 
Mr. Crawley to come and see your mother ? ” 

** I did, Miss Brandon ; I did go ever so many 
times, but the man told me I could n’t see Mr. 
Crawley, for he wasn’t up yet, and it was 
eleven o’clock too before I went. And he pro- 
mised to come this morning, but he didn’t ; and 
then Miss Smith ran all the way there, and he 
was in bed yet; and oh, Miss Brandon, I told the 
man last night that mother was dying.” 

After all, Aunt Prudence and brother Frank 
were right. 

* And he could do this,” thought Rose, “ he who 
was ever writing and talking of making sacrifices in 
the cause of poor suffering humanity ; he could 
slothfully draw the covering of his curtained bed 
on such a day as this, when he knew his aid was 
wanted—when he knew, too, it was wanted fora 
sorrow-crushed, poverty-stricken woman who was 
dying! Out upon such false phianthropy ! Thank 
Heaven, I have learned, ere too late, the sluggish» 
selfish heartlessness of Cathcart Crawley !” 


TO THE EVENING STAR. 


BY JEROME A. MABEYY. 


Wauat mysteries ever with thy rays are blending— 
The fair and goalless seekings of the breast ; 
Dreams, beautifully wing'd and freely wending, 
And feelings breathing of the soul's behest; 
How twin’d with many a vision from afar, 


Now springing, vesper star! 


Why, when thy beams, like golden threads, hang trembling, 
To lead the gazer up to thee, serene, 
On light or solemn tread, then throng assembling, 
The memories of acu in time hath been ; 
Of gentle, noble, sorrowful, or glad, 
The ancient earth hath had! 


Whence is thy spell? Is thine the place elysian, 
Where sever'd spirit-wealth is garner’d in: 
Whose angel-dwellers bear the headful mission, 
From life its heavenly essences to win: 
And there, as in a treasury, secure, 


What may not here endure ? 


Why too float back the vanish’d lovely hours, 
And bring again that strangely-favored One, 
Who went to fade ’mid fading orance bowers, 





Sweetly—as passed their glory from the sun? 


If thou art not her beatific home, 





Why with thee do they come ? 
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KTAADN, AND THE MAINE WOODS. 





BY HENRY D. THOREAU. 





No. £D. 


THE ASCENT OF KTAADN. 


~ OO ere ee ae ee 
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WE had been told by McCauslin that we should | 


here find trout enough: so while some prepared 
the camp, the rest fell to fishing. 
birch poles which some party of Indians or white 
hunters had left on the shore, and baiting our 
hooks with pork, and with trout, as soon as they 


were caught, we cast our lines into the mouth of | 


the Aboljacknagesic, a clear, ewift, shallow stream, 
which came in from Ktaadn. Instantly a shoal 
of white chivin, (leucisci pulchelli,) silvery roaches, 
cousin-trout, or what not, large and small, prowl- 
ing thereabouts, fell upon our bait, and one after 
another were landed amidst the bushes. Anon 
their cousins, the trne trout, took their turn, and 
alternately the speckled trout, and the silvery 
roaches, swallowed the bait as fast as we could 
throw in ; and the finest specimens of both that I 
have ever seen, the largest one weighing three 


Seizing the | 


remedy this evil: for one, who had lost his hook, 
stood on shore to catch them as they fell in a per- 
fect shower around him—sometimes, wet and 
slippery, full in his face and bosom, as his arms 
While yet 
alive, before their tints had faded, they glistened 


were outstretched to receive them. 


like the fairest flowers, the product of primitive 
rivers ; and he could hardly trust his senses, as he 


stood over them, that these jewels should have 


swam away in that Aboljacknagesic water for 
so long, so many dark ages ;—these bright fluvia- 
tile flowers, seen of Indians only, made beautiful, 
the Lord only knows why, to swim there! I 
could understand better, for this, the truth of my- 


| thology, the fables of Proteus, and all those beau- 


tiful sea-monsters,--how all history, indeed, put 


| to a terrestrial use, is mere history ; but put to a 


| celestial, is mythology always. 
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(€, pounds, were heaved upon the shore, though at But there is the rough voice of Uncle George, 2 
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morning. The pork sizzles, and cries for fish. 
Luckily for the foolish race, and this particularly 
foolish generation of trout, the night shat down at 
last, not a little deepened by the dark side of 
Ktaadn, which, like a permanent shadow, reared 
itself from the eastern bank. So we accompanied 
Tom into the woods, to cut cedar-twigs for our 
bed. While he went ahead with the axe, and 
lopt off the smallest twigs of the flat-leaved cedar, 
the arbor-vite of the gardens, we gathered them 
up, and returned with them to the boat, until it 
was loaded. Our bed was made with as much 
care and skill as a roof is shingled; beginning at 
the foot, and laying the twig end of the cedar up- 
ward, we advanced to the head, a course at a 
time, thus successively covering the stub-ends, and 
producing a soft and level bed. For us six it was 
about ten feet long by six in breadth. This time 
we lay under our tent, having pitched it more 
prudently with reference to the wind aud the fire, 
and the usual huge fire blazed in front. Supper 
was eaten offa large log, which some freshet had 
thrown up. This night we hada dish of arbor- 
vite, or cedar tea, which the lumberer sometimes 
uses when other herbs fail,— 
“A quart of arbor-vite, 
To make him strong and mighty,”"— 

but I had no wish to repeat the experiment. It 
had too medicinal a taste for my palate. There 








to guide us further in this direction. At first, 
pushing a few rods up the Aboljacknagesic, or 
“ open-land stream,” we fastened our batteau to 
a tree, and travelled up the north side, through 
burnt lands, now partially overgrown with young 
aspens, and other shrubbery ; but soon, recrossing 
this stream, where it was about fifty or sixty feet 
wide, upon a jam of logs and rocks, and you could 
cross it by this means almost anywhere, we struck 
at once for the highest peak, over a mile or more 
of comparatively open land, still very gradually 
ascending the while. Here it fell to my lot, as 
the oldest mountain-climber, to take the lead: so 
scanning the woody side of the mountain, which lay 
still at an indefinite distance, stretched out some 
seven or eight miles in length before us, we deter- 
mined to steer directly for the base of the highest 
peak, leaving a large slide, by which, as I have since 
learned, some of our predecessors ascended, on our 
left. ‘This course would lead us parallel to a dark 
seam in the forest, which marked the bed of a tor- 
rent, and over a slight spur, which extended south- 
ward from the main mountain, from whose bare 
summit we could get an outlook over the couutry, 
and climb directly up the peak, which would then 


be close at hand. Seen from this point, a bare 


ridge at the extremity of the open land, Ktaadn 


presented a different aspect from any mountain I 


| have seen, there being a greater proportion of na- 


was the skeleton of a moose here, whose bones | 
| looked up at this blue barrier as if it were some 


some Indian hunters had picked on this very spot. 

In the night I dreamed of trout-fishing ; and, 
when at length I awoke, it seemed a fable, that 
this painted fish swam there so near my couch, 
and rose to our hooks the last evening—and I 
doubted if I had not dreamed it all. 
before dawn to test its truth, while my companions 
were still sleeping. ‘There stood Ktaadn with dis- 
tinct and cloudless outline in the moonlight ; and 
the rippling of the rapids was the only sound to 
break the stillness. Standing on the shore, I once 
more cast my line into the stream, and found the 
dream to be real, and the fable true. ‘The speck- 
led trout and silvery roach, like flying fish, sped 
swiftly through the moonlight air, describing bright 
areas on the dark side of Ktaadn, until moonlight, 
now fading into daylight, brought satiety to my 
mind, and the minds of my companions, who had 
joined me. 

By six o'clock, having mounted our packs and 
a good blanket full of trout, ready dressed, and 
swung up such baggage and provision as we 
wished to leave behind upon the tops of saplings, 
to be out of the reach of bears, we started for the 
summit of the mountain, distant, as Uncle George 
said the boatmen called it, about four miles, but 
as I judged, aud as it proved, neurer fourteen. He 
had never been any nearer the mountain than 
this, and there was not the slightest trace of man 


| 


So I arose | 





ked rock, rising abruptly from the forest ; and we 


fragment of a wall which anciently bounded the 
earth in that direction. Setting the compass for a 
north-east course, which was the bearing of the 
southern base of the highest peak, we were soon 
buried in the woods. 

We soon began to meet with traces of bears and 
moose, and those of rabbits were everywhere visi- 
ble. The tracks of moose, more or less recent, to 
speak literally, covered every square rod on the 
sides of the mountain; and these animals are 
probably more numerous there now than ever be- 
fore, being driven into this wilderness from all 


sides by the settlements. The track of a full- 


| grown moose is like that of a cow, or larger, and 
| of the young, like that of a calf. 


Sometimes we 
found ourselves travelling in faint paths, which 


| they had made, like cow-paths in the woods, only 


far more indistinct, being rather openings, afford- 
ing imperfect vistas through the dense underwood, 
than trodden paths; and everywhere the twigs 
had been browsed by them, clipt as smoothly as if 
by a knife. The bark of trees “was stript up by 
them to the height of eight or nine feet, in long 
narrow strips, an inch wide, still showing the dis- 
tinct marks of theirteeth. We expected nothing 
less than to meet a herd of them every moment, 
and our Nimrod held his shooting-iron in readi- 
ness; but we did not go out of our way to look 
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for them, and, though numerous, they are so wary, 
that the unskilful hunter might range the forest 2 
long time before he could get sight of one. ‘They 
are sometimes dangerous to encounter, and will 
not turn out for the hunter, but furiously rush up- 
on him, and trample him to death, unless he is 
lucky enough to avoid them by dodging round a 
tree. ‘The largest are nearly as large as a horse, 
aud weigh twelve hundred pounds; and it is said 
that they can step over a five-feet gate in their 
ordinary walk. ‘They are described as exceeding- 
ly awkward-looking animals, with their long legs 
and short bodies, making a ludicrous figure when 
in full ran, but making great headway neverthe- 
less. It seemed a mystery to us how they could 
thread these woods, which it required all our sup- 
pleness to accomplish, climbing, stooping, and 
winding, alternately. They are said to drop their 
Jong and branching horns, which usually spread 
five or six feet, on their backs, and make their 


way easily by the weight of their bodies. Our | 
boatmen said, but I know not with how much 


truth, that their horns are apt to be gnawed away 


by vermin while they sleep. Their flesh, which 


; : > | 
is more like beef than venison, is common in Ban- 


gor market. 

We had proceeded on thus seven or eight miles, 
till about noon, with frequent pauses to refresh the 
weary ones, crossing a considerable mountain 
stream, which we conjectured to be Murch Brook, 
at whose mouth we had camped, all the time in 
woods, without having once seen the summit, and 
rising very gradually, when the boatmen, begin- 
ning to despair a little, and fearing that we were 
leaving the mountain on one side of us, for they 
had not entire faith in the compass, McCauslin 
climbed a tree, from the top of which he could see 
the peak, when it appeared that we had not 
swerved from a right line, the compass down be- 
low still ranging with his arm, which pointed to 
the summit. By the side of a cool mountain rill, 
amid the woods, where the water began to par- 
take of the purity and transparency of the air, we 
stopped to cook some of our fishes, which we had 
brought thus far in order to save our hard bread 
and pork, in the use of which we had put ourselves 
on short allowance. We soon had a fire blazing, 
and stood around it, under the damp and sombre 
forest of firs and birches, each with a sharpened 
stick, three or four feet in length, upon which he 
had spitted his trout, or roach, previously well 
gashed and salted, our sticks radiating like the 
spokes of a wheel from one centre, and each 
crowding his particular fish into the most desirable 
exposure, not with the truest regard always to his 
neighbor’s rights. Thus we regaled ourselves, 


¢) drinking meanwhile at the spring, till one man’s 
}) pack, at least, was considerably lightened, whea 
¥) we again took up our line of march. 

v 

ROSAS ge 





At length we reached an elevation sufficiently 
bare to afford a view of the summit, still distant 
and blue, almost as if retreating from us. A tor- 
rent, which proved to be the same we had crossed, 
was seen tumbling down in front, literally from 
out of the clouds. But this glimpse at our where- 
abouts was soon lost, and we were buried in the 
woods again. ‘The wood was chiefly yellow birch, 
spruce, fir, mountain-ash, or round-wood, as the 
Maine people call it, and moose-wood. It was the 
worst kind of travelling ; sometimes like the den- 
sest scrub-oak patches with us. The cornet, or 
bunch-berries, were very abundant, as well as Sol- 
omon’s seal and moose-berries. Blue-berries were 
distributed along our whole route: and in one 
place the bushes were drooping with the weight of 
the fruit, still as fresh as ever. 


of September. 


It was the seventh 
Such patches afforded a grateful 
repast, and served to bait the tired party forward. 
When any lagged behind, the ery of “ blue-ber- 
ries ” Even 
at this elevation we passed through a moose-yard, 
formed by a large flat rock, four or five rods 
square, where they tread down the snew in winter. 
At length, fearing that if we held the direct course 
to the summit, we should not find any water near 
our camping-ground, we gradually swerved to the 
west, till, at four o’clock, we struck again the torrent 
which I have mentioned, and here, in view of the 


was most effectual to bring them up. 


summit, the weary party decided tocamp that night. 

While my companions were seeking a suitable 
spot for this purpose, I improved the little day- 
light that was left in climbing the mountain alone. 
We were in a deep and narrow ravine, sloping up 
to the clouds, at an angle of nearly forty-five de- 
grees, and hemmed in by walls of rock, which 
were at first covered with low trees, then with im- 
penetrable thickets of seraggy birches and spruce- 
trees, and with moss, but at last bare of all vege- 
tation but lichens, and almost continually draped 
in clouds. Following up the course ef the torrent 
which occupied this—and I mean to lay some em- 
phasis on this word up—pulling myself up by the 
side of perpendicular falls of twenty or thirty feet, 
by the roots of firs and birches, and then, perhaps, 
walking a level rod or two in the thin stream, for 
it took up the whole road, ascending by huge steps, 
as it were, a giant’s stairway, down which a river 
flowed, I had soon cleared the trees, and paused 
on the successive shelves, to look back over the 
country. The torrent was from fifteen to thirty 
feet wide, without a tributary, and seemingly not 
diminishing in breadth as I advaneed ; but still it 
came rushing and roaring down, with a copious 
tide, over and amidst masses of bare rock, from 
the very clouds, as though a water-spout had just 
burst over the mountain. Leaving this at last, I 
began to work my way, scarcely less arduous than 
Satan’s, anciently through Chaos, up the nearest, 
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though not the highest peak. At first scrambling | ed from the live tree. It was, perhaps, even a 
on all fours over the tops of ancient black spruce- | more grand and desolate place for a night’s lodg- 
trees, (pinus nigra,) old as the flood, from two to | ing than the summit would have been, being in 
ten or twelve feet in height, their tops flat and | the neighborhood of those wild trees, and of the 
spreading, and their foliage blue and nipt with | torrent. Some more aeriel and finer-spirited winds 
cold, as if for centuries they had ceased growing | rushed and roared through the raviue all night, 
upward against the bleak sky, the solid cold. I | from time to time arousing our fire, and dispersing 
walked some good rods erect upon the tops of these | the embers about. It was as if we lay in the 
very nest’ of a young whirlwind. At midnight, 
one of my bedfellows, being startled in his dreams 


trees, which were overgrown with moss and moun- 
tain-cranberries. It seemed that in the course of 
time they had filled up the intervals between the | by the sudden blazing up to its top of a fire-tree, 
huge rucks, and the cold wind had uniformly | whose green boughs were dried by the heat, 


levelled all over. Here the principle of vegeta- | Sprang up, with a cry, from his bed, thinking the 
tion was hard put to it. There was apparently a | world on fire, and drew the whole camp after 





belt of this kind running quite round the moun- | him. 

tain, though, perhaps, nowhere so remarkuble as | In the morning, after whetting our appetite on 
here. Once, slumping through, I looked down | some raw pork, a wafer of hard bread, and a dip- 
ten feet, into a dark and cavernous region, and | per of condensed cloud or water-spout, we alto- 
saw the stem of a spruce, on whose top I stood, as | gether began to make our way up the falls, which 
on a mass of coarse basket-work, fully nine inches | I have described ; this time choosing the right 
in diameter at the ground. ‘These holes were | hand, or highest peak, which was not the one I 
bears’ nests; and the bears were even then at | had approached before. But soon my companions 
home. This was the sort of garden I made my | were lost to my sight behind the mountain ridge 
way over, for an eighth of a mile, at the risk, it is in my rear, which still seemed ever retreating be- 
true, of treading on some of the plants, not seeing | fore me, and I climbed alone over huge rocks, 
any path through it—certainly the most treach- | loosely poised, a mile or more, still edging teward 
erous und porous country I ever travelled. | the clouds—for though the day was clear else- 
| where, the summit was concealed by mist, the 





nigh founder'’d, on he fares, 
mountain seemed a vast aggregation of loose rocks, 
lalf flying.” | as if sometime it had rained recks, and they lay 
Half flying J J 
But nothing could exceed the toughness of the ; as they fell on the mountain sides, nowhere fairly 
twigs,—not one snapped under my weight, for | 
they had slowly grown. Having slumped, stones, with cavities between, but scarcely any 
scrambled, rolled, bounced, and walked, by turns, | soil or smoother shelf. They were the raw materials 
over this seraggy country, I arrived upon a side- | of a planet dropped from an unseen quarry, which 
hill, or rather side-mountain, where rocks, gray, the vast chemistry of nature would anon work 


silent rocks, were the flocks and herds that pas- | up, or work down, into the smiling and verdant 
| plains and valleys of earth. This was an undone 


Treading the crude consistence, half on foot, | 
| 
| 


at rest, but leaning on each other, all rocking- 


tured, chewing a rocky cud at sunset. They 
looked at me with hard gray eyes, without a bleat 
or alow. This brought me to the skirt of a cloud, 
and bounded my walk that night. But I had al- 
ready seen that Maine country when I turned 
about, waving, flowing, rippling, down below. | mit, and yet would never be gone, but was gene- 

When I returned to my companions, they had | rated out of that pure air as fast as it flowed 
| away; and when, a quarter of a mile further, I 


extremity of the globe; as in lignite we see coal 
in the process of formation. 

At length I entered within the skirts of the 
cloud which seemed forever drifting over the sum- 


selected a camping-ground on the torrent’s edge, 
and were resting on the ground ; one was on the | reached the summit of the ridge, which those who 
sick list, rolled in a blanket, on a damp shelf of | have seen in clearer weather say is about five 
rock, It was a savage and dreary scenery | miles long, and contains a thousand acres of 
enough ; so wildiy rough, that they looked long to | table-land, I was deep within the hostile ranks of 
find a level and open space for the tent. We | clouds, and all objects were obscured by them. 
could not weil camp higher, for want of fuel ; and | Now the wind would blow me out a yard of clear 
the trees here seemed so evergreen and sappy, that | sunlight, wherein I stood ; then a gray, dawning 
we almost doubted if they would acknowledge the | light was all it could accomplish, the cloud-line 
influence of fire; but fire prevailed at Jast, and | ever rising and falling with the winds’ intensity. 
blazed here, too, like a good citizen of the world. | Sometimes it seemed as if the summit would be 
Even at this height we met with frequent traces | cleared in a few moments and smile in sunshine : 
of moose, as well as of bears. As here was no | but what was gained on one side was lost on 
cedar, we made our bed of coarser feathered | another. It was like sitting in a chimney and 
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in fact, a cloud-factory,—these were the cloud- 
works, and the wind turned them off done from 
the cool, bare rocks. Occasionally, when the 
windy columns broke in to me, I caught sight of 
a dark, damp crag to the right or left; the mist 
driving ceaselessly between it and me. It remind- 
ed me of the creations of the old epic and dramatic 
poets, of Atlas, Vulcan, the Cyclops, and Prome- 
theus. Such was Caucasus and the rock where 
Prometheus was bound. A®schylus had no doubt 
visited such scenery as this. 
and 


It was vast, Titanic, 
never inhabits. Some part of 
the beholder, even some vital part, seems to es- 
cape through the loose grating of his ribs as he 
ascends. 


such as man 


He is more lone than you can imagine. 


There is less of substantial thought and fair un- | 


derstanding in him, than in the plains where men 
inhabit. 
more thin and subtile like the air. 
inhuman Nature has got him at disadvantage, 
caught him alone, and pilfers him of some of his 
divine faculty. She does not smile on him as in 
the plains. She seems to say sternly, why came 
ye here before your time? 
prepared for you. 


This ground is not 
Is it not enough that I smile in 
the valleys? I have never made this soil for thy 
feet, this air for thy breathing, these rocks for thy 
neighbors. I cannot pity nor fondle thee here, 
but forever relentlessly drive thee hence to where 
I am kind. 
thee, and then complain because you find me but 
a stepmother? Shouldst thou freeze or starve, 
or shudder thy life away, here is no shrine, nor 
altar, nor any access to my ear. 


“Chaos and ancient Night, I come no spy 
With purpose to expiore or to disturb 
The secrets of your realm, but * * * 
es es 8 CF wee wey 


Lies through your spacious empire up to light.” 


The tops of mountains are among the unfinish- 
ed parts of the globe, whither it is a slight insult to 
the gods to climb and pry into their secrets, and 
try their effect ou our humanity. Only daring and 
insolent men, perchance, go there. Simple races, 
as savages, do not climb mountains—their tops are 
sacred aud mysterious tracts never visited by them. 
Pomola is always angry with those who climb to 
the summit of Ktaadn. 

According to Jackson, who in his capacity of 
geological surveyor of the state, has accurately 
measured it—the altitude of Ktaadn is 5,300 feet, 
or a little more than one mile above the level of 
the sea—and he adds: “ It is then evidently the 
highest point in the State ef Maine, and is the 
most abrupt granite mountain in New England.” 
The peculiarities of that spacious table-land on 
which I was standing, as well as the remarkable 
semicircular precipice or basin on the eastern 
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} 


side, were all concealed by the mist. I had 
brought my whole pack to the top, not knowing 
but I should have to make my descent to the 
river, aud possibly to the settled portion of the 
state alone and by some other route, and wishing 
to have a complete outfit with me. But at length, 
fearing that my companions would be anxious to 
reach the river before night, and knowing that the 
clouds might rest in the mountain for days, I was 
compelled to descend. Occasionally, as I came 
down, the wind would blow me a vista open 
through which I could see the country eastward, 
boundless forests, and lakes, and streams, gleam- 
ing in the sun, some of them emptying into the 
Seboois or Eust Branch. ‘There were also new 


mountains in sight in that direction. Now and 


| then some small bird of the sparrow family would 
His reason is dispersed and shadowy, | 


Vast, Titanic, 


flit away before me, unable to command its course, 
like a fragment of the gray rock blown off by the 
wind. 

I found my companions where I had left them, 
on the side of the peak, gathering the mountain 
cranberries, which filled every crevice between the 
rocks, together with blue berries, which had a 
spicier flavor the higher up they grew, but were 
not the less agreeable to our palates. When the 


| country is settled and roads are made, these cran- 
| berries will perhaps become an article of coim- 


Why seek me where I have not called | 





merce. From this elevation, just on the skirts of 
the clouds, we could overlook the country west 
and south fora hundred miles. ‘There it was, the 
State of Maine, which we had seen on the map, 
like that immeasurable forest for 
the sun to shine on, that eastern stuff we hear of 
in Massachusetts. It did 


not look as if a solitary traveller had cut so much 


but not much 
No clearing, no house. 
as a walking-stick there. Countless lakes,— 
Moosehead in the southwest, forty miles long by 
ten wide, like a gleaming silver platter at the end 
of the table ; Chesuncook, eighteen leng by three 


Millinocket, on the 
south, with its hundred islands; and a hundred 


wide, without an island; 
others without a name; and mountains also, whose 
names, for the most part, are known only to the 
Indians. The forest looked like a firm grass 
sward, and the effect of these lakes in its midst 
has been well compared by one who has since 
visited this same spot, to that of a “ mirror broken 
into a thousand fragments, and wildly scattered 
over the grass, reflecting the full blaze of the 


' sun.” It was a large farm for somebody, when 
| cleared According to the Gazetteer, which was 


printed before the boundary question was settled, 
this single Penobscot county in which we were, 
was larger than the whole State of Vermont, with 
its fourteen counties ; and this was only a part of 
the wild lands of Maine. Weare concerned now, 
however, about natural, not political limits. We 
were about eighty miles as the bird flies from 
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Bangor, or one hundred and fifteen as we had 
rode, and walked, and paddled. We had to con- 
sole ourselves with the reflection that this view 
was probably as good as that from the peak, as far 
as it went, and what were a mountain without its 
attendant clouds and mists? 
ther Bailey nor Jackson had obtained a clear view 
from the summit. 

Setting out on our return to the river, still at an 


early hour in the day, we decided to follow the | 


course of the torrent, which we supposed to be 
Murch Brook, as long as it would not lead us too 
We thus travelled about four 
miles in the very torrent itself, continually cross- 


far out of our way. 


ing and recrossing it, leaping from rock to rock, | 


and jumping with the stream down falls of seven 


or eight feet, or sometimes sliding down on our | 
This ravine had | 


bucks in a thin sheet of water. 


been the scene of an extraordinary freshet in the | 
spring, apparently accompanied by a slide from | 


the mountain. It must have been filled with a 
stream of stones and water, at least twenty feet 
For a rod 
or two on either side of its channel, the trees were 


above the present level of the torrent. 


barked and splintered up to their tops, the birches 


bent over, twisted, and sometimes finely split like | 


a stable-broom ; some a foot in diameter snapped 


off, and whole clumps of trees bent over with the | 


weight of rocks piled on them. In one place we 


noticed a rock two or three feet in diameter, lodged 


nearly twenty feet high in the crotch of a tree. | 
se = | 


For the whole four miles, we saw but one rill 


We travelled 
thus very rapidly with a downward impetus, and 


seem to be increased from the first. 


grew remarkably expert at leaping from rock to | 


rock, for leap we must, and leap we did, whether 
there was any rock at the right distance or not. 
It was a pleasant picture when the foremost turn- 
ed about and looked up the winding ravine, walled 
in with rocks and the green forest, to see at in- 
tervals of a rod or two, a red-shirted or green- 
jacketed mountaineer against the white torrent, 
leaping down the channel with his pack on his 
back, or pausing upon a convenient rock in the 
midst of the torrent to mend a rent in his clothes, 
or unstrap the dipper at his belt to take a draught 
of the water. At one place we were startled by 
seeing, on a little sandy shelf by the side of the 
stream, the fresh print of a man’s foot, and for a 
moment realized how Robinson Crusoe felt in a 
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siinilar case ; but at last we remembered that we 
had struck this stream on our way up, though we 
cuvuld not have told where, and one had descended 
into the ravine for a drink. ‘The cool air above, 
and the continual bathing of our bodies in moun- 
tain water, alternate foot, sitz, douche, and plunge 
baths, made this walk exceedingly refreshing, and 
we had travelled only a mile or two after leaving 
the torrent, before every thread of our clothes 
was as dry as usual, owing perhaps to a peculiar 
quality in the atmosphere. 

After leaving the torrent, being in doubt about 
our course, ‘Tom threw down his pack at the foot 
of the loftiest spruce tree at hand, and shinned up 
the bare trunk some twenty feet, and then climbed 
through the green tower, lost to our sighi, until 
he held the topmost spray in his hand. MeCauslin, 
in his younger days, had marched through the 
wilderness with a body of troops, under General 
Somebody, and with one other man did all the 
scouting and spying service. Tho 
word was: * Throw down the top of that tree,” 
and there was no tree in 


General's 


the Maine woods so 
high that it did not lose its top in such a case. I 
have heard a story of two men being lost once in 
these woods, nearer to the settlements than this, 
who climbed the loftiest pine they could find, some 
six feet in diameter at the ground, from whose top 
they discovered a solitary clearing and its smoke. 
When at this height, some two hundred feet {rom 
the ground, one of them became dizzy, and fainted 


_ in his companion’s arms, and the latter had to ac- 
emptying in, and the volume of water did not | 


complish the descent with him, alternately fuint- 
ing and reviving, as best he could. ‘To Tom we 
cried, where away does the summit bear? where 
the burnt lands? The last he could only conjec- 
ture ; he descried, however, a little meadow and 
pond, lying probably in our course, whieh we con- 
cluded to steer for. On reaching this secluded 
meadow, we found fresh tracks of moose on the 
shore of the pond, and the water was still unsettled 
as if they had fled before us. A litile further, in 
a dense thicket, we seemed to be still on their 
trail. It was asmall meadow, of a few acres, on 
the mountain side, concealed by the forest, and 
perhaps never seen by a white man before, where 
one would think that the moose might browse and 
bathe, and rest in peace. 
we soon reached the open land, which went slop- 
ing down some miles toward the Penobscot. 


[END OF PART iV.] 


Pursuing this course, 
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Tue Hotel de Ville, or Town Hall of Paris, is 
a massive structure, situated in the Place de 
Gréve; and, like all ancient public buildings, the 
stirring events of past days and years are asso- 
ciated with its history. The plan of the present 
edifice was presented to Henri II. by Dominique 
Boccardo, an Italian architect, in 1549, but many 
alterations and additions have since been made to 
it. Omitting any description of the exterior, (a 
fine view of which is given in the engraving,) we 
proceed to notice the courts and saloons. 

The central court is approached froin the west- 
ern front by a flight of steps, and is surrounded by 
an arched Ionic portico. In the centre 
the pedestrian statue of Louis XIV., representing 
the The 


marble 


monarch clothed in Grecian armor. 


tablets around the frieze were 


with the principal events of his life, but time, as- | 


sisted by the hand of violence, has nearly effaced 


these. The northern and southern courts are 


connected with this by flights of stairs, and are | 


adorned with corinthian and composite columns. 

The Salle de Danse is a magnificent saloon, in 
the corinthian order, the ceiling being divided 
into square compartments. 


Below this is the Salle de St. Jean, of equal | 


splendor with the former saloon, adorned with 
doric columns detached ; it occupies the whole 


which are used for the Octroi Municipal, and 
other public offices. 

The Grand Salle, or Salle du Tréne, occupies 
the whole of the central portion of the building. 
The fire-places are of white marble, elaborately 
ornamented with recumbent figures, in the style of 
the times of Henri JV. Armorial bearings and 
escutcheons adorn the ceiling. 

The Salle d’ Introduction, containing two statues 
of Heuri IV., and the Salle de Jen, come next, 
the latter conducting to the Salle de Bal, a 
grand and magnificent apartment, both as regards 
extent and height, and splendor of furniture; de- 
voted to entertainments, fetes, balls, and ban- 
quets. There is also a spacious dining-room, of 
Un. 
derneath this are extensive kitchens. There has, 
in addition to these, lately been constructed a 


sufficient capacity to seat a thousand guests. 





MAE 





| Mazarin. 


inscribed | 


| entered the hall. 





OL lel 


suite of apartments, worthy the residence either 
of a king or a president. 

The Hotel de Ville has been the theatre of 
action of the most thrilling and important events 
in the history of France. In the early part of the 
reign of Louis XIV., an assembly was here con- 
vened, to deliberate on the propriety of inviting the 
court, the queen-mother, and her son, to return 


| to Paris, from which they had fled on the occasion 
| of the Prince de Condé, the leader of the Fronde, 


having assumed a position hostile to the Cardinal 


and soldiers of the bold 


The officers 


| and daring Condé filled the Place de Greve, inter- 
| 
stands | 


mingled with the people, and compelling all pas- 
sers-by to wear a few pieces of straw, the badge 
At the moment, while a letter 
was being read to the assembly from the king, the 
Prince, the Duke d’Orleans, and their partizans, 


of partizanship. 


The prince returned thanks to 
the citizens for opening the gates of Paris to his 


army. As the king’s letter contained no promise 


| of the dismission of the offensive minister, Maza- 


rin, an angry discussion ensued ; the assembly 
was broken up; the Prince de Condé accused the 
members of being partizans of Mazarin, and de- 
clared that they should not depart. A rush was 
made for the door, but the guards had closed it; a 


| volley of musketry was fired upon the windows, 
space between the intermediate eastern pavilions, | 


fagots were placed before the entrance, and fired 
to prevent the escape of the inmates. The work 
of death commenced, and many were slain; a few 
escaped, amongst whom was the governor of Paris, 
disguised as a priest. 

At the first outbreak of the Revolution of 1798, 
the oétel de Ville was rendered memorable by 
another scene, enacted within its walls. Louis 
XVI. was here received and welcomed with ac- 
clamations—alas! how soon to be changed to the 
dismal notes of death! Louis, in return for the 
of the people, appeared at the 
window, to express his sense of their approbation. 
With the cap of liberty on his head, and wearing 
the national cockade, he addressed the thousands 
assembled around the building ; and was heard to 
say, with visible emotion, “ My people may always 
depend upon my regard and affection.” How truly, 
indeed, have the words of divine inspiration proved 
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to be the only true guide: “ Place not your 
trust in princes!” 

But a few months had elapsed after the visit of 
when a man appeared at the Hodtel de 
Ville, at the mention of whose name humanity 


Louis, 


shudders: the hero of the “reign of terror,” 
Robespierre, who was conducted from thence to 
his execution, in the Place de Gréve. 

In the year 1830, the populace of Paris rose 
en masse to dethrone Charles X.; and, after three 
days’ struggle, this monarch fled from his palace 
and his capitol. A provisional government held 
its sittings at the Hotel de Ville. Their choice 
fell upon Louis Philippe, Duc d’Orleans. He 
was pronounced “ the citizen-king ;” and from 
the room whence 
Louis XVI. addressed the people, Louis Philippe 


addressed a succeeding generation of Frenchmen, 


same window of the same 











and told them, that in him they beheld “ the best 
of all republics!” And from the pavilion of the 
Hotel de Ville was first unfurled the tri-colored 
flag, indicating the triumph of the people. 

Within the last year, another provisional gov- 
ernment has held its sittings within the walls of 
this renowned structure, (the monument of the 
fall of royalty,) and proclaimed France a Republic. 
We conelude by noticing the progress of the seven 
deputies to the place where they were to prepare 
the "The 
nearer,” says the historian, “they penetrated the 


foundation of a new government. 
heart of the city, the more animated were the ap- 
which 
The crowd at each step became more numerous, 


plauses and sympathies greeted them. 
and surrounded them with cries of ‘ Vive la Lib- 
erté!’ What enthusiasm hailed their arrival at 

Pr 


the municipal palace—the Hore ve VILLE! 





THE WIND. 


Spirit! thy wailings seem to me 
Like some lone captive’s minstrelsy, 
When onward thou art gently driven, 
In zephyrs, o'er the face of heaven, 
Ere thou arisest in thy wrath, 


And desolation marks thy path. 


Thou ’rt fearful, when the mother’s wail, 
’Mid falling mast and rending sail, 
Comes swelling v’er the troubled deep, 
While round thy tempests wildly sweep ; 
Yet soon is hushed that piercing cry, 


When hold thy storms their revelry. 


And when sweet spring’s soft zephyrs rise, 
And wake their heavenly symphonies, 

Oh then, to feel thee stealing by, 

And hear thy gentle murmur nigh, 

Seems as some wand'ring spirits’ moan 


Were whispered in thy gentle tone 


I love to hear thy joyous strain, 


Come sweeping o’er the harvest grain: 


—<LO LOLOL LO a 


Each stalk before, though still and mute, 


) 
{ 
/ 


When waved by thee, becomes a lute ; 
And all the laughing fields rejoice, 


Whene’er thou givest them a voice. 


I love, at solemn midnight, when 
Deep silence wraps the sons of men 
In balmy slumber'’s soft embrace, 
Thy ever wayward course to trace; 
Through deserts vast and forests dim, 


To hear thee peal thy thrilling hymn. 


And at bright morn, when rainbow hues 
Are glowing in the east, and dews 

Which bounteous night to earth hath given, 
Wing back their joyous flight to heaven, 
Thy gentle breathing sweeter sceins 


Than voices which we hear in drea:as. 


And oh! it would be sweet at last, 
When life and all its scenes are past, 
When friends forget, and cease to weep, 
Or mark the spot ’neath which I sleep, 


Among the flames which o’er me wave, 




















To know thou ’rt sighing o’er my grave. 
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BY J. BAYARD TAYLOR. 





Tne road, which had been winding among bleak 
hills, brightened a little by a few stunted olive 
trees, and over high, barren plains, since leaving 
Aix, now led directly up the slope of a bold emi- 
nence, the blueness of the sky over whose ridge, 
convinced us that the valley of the Durance must 
be on the other side. Qur hearts, which were some- 
what heavy, from the continued drenching of the 
rains all day, grew suddenly warm and active, 
when we stood on the summit, overlooking a 
broad and fair valley, whose mountain-ramparts 
vpposite us, glowed in the warm orange blaze of 
the declining sun. 
snowy top still held up the torn drapery of the 
storm, enclosed in its heart the dell of Vaucluse 
—the Mecca of our pilgrimage. Meadows, 
which even at that wintry season retained the 
fresh green of springing grass, fringed the current 
of the Durance beneath us, and here and there 
a little village nestled in the skirt of the hills upon 
which we stood. The map of our remaining 
journey for the day was unrolled, and we saw at 
a glance the village of Senas, which was to be 


spiring scenery of Provence around us? Al- 
though the crags were bare and rough, they had 
been musical with the echoes of the troubadours; 
and many a glen, with its floor of level sward, had 
witnessed a tournament in the times of King Réné. 
I am not giventothe habit of forcing associ- 
* 1 
ations, where they are not naturally suggested, 


' and perhaps, at another time, I might not have 


The tall, conical peak, whose 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
\ 


‘ . . 

d our resting-place for the night. 

. | It was yet two leagues distant: but what was 

’ ; that when the haven was in sight, and the in- 
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found a spirit in the place: but Uhland’s ballad of 


the minstrel, Bertran de Born, came into my 
head, and called up the delicious song of that 
knight-troubadour: “ Be m play lo dowx temps 
de pascor.” 

When we reached the level of the valley, the 
villages through which we passed had the look 
of military encampments on a small scale. Round 
caps and bright-red pantaloons were mixed up, 
in the crowd of street-loiterers, with the peasant- 
bonnet and semi-ancient dress of the froven- 


caux; and every little inn, with its cluster of 


boughs swinging over the door, showed us 

glimpses of lively camarades, making merry over 

their wine. ‘The shepherds of the Durance had 

been singing old romances in their liquid dialect, 

as we came down the hills, but now it was stir- 

ring songs in the sturdy soldier-French—songs of 
185 
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the camp-fire and the guard-room, of battle, vic- 
tory, and death. Abd-el Kader was still among 
the fustnesses of the Atlas, shooting here and 
there, like a fiery will-o’-the-wisp, and leading 
the French troops a chase which promised no 
speedy end. New battalions of soldiers were be- 
ing shipped to Africa, and at the same time, 
several companies, or rather the remnants of 
companies, which had served their allotted time 
in the deserts of Algeria, were on the return to 
Paris. Since leaving Marseilles, we had constant- 
ly met with numbers of them, on their way to 
Toulon ; and here in the valley of the Durance, 
two or three companies were encamped together 
on their opposite journeys. 

Cunning hosts, on the look-out for custom, 
beckoned to us with confidential gestures, and 
lured us with enticing words, to tarry with them, 
for the line of sunlight had already reached the 
topmost snows of Mont Ventoux, and a cloudy 
dampness was gathering in the valley. We even 
passed by La Mere des Soldats, whose bright, 
motherly face, secured several of her straggling 
children. Notwithstanding the neat, home-like 
air of her inn, we could not stop short of Senas, 
for it was nearer Vaucluse, which must be reach- 
ed on the morrow ; so with a pleasant word to the 
‘* Mother,” and a “ bon voyage!” in return, we 
kept on the journey, and at dusk halted at length 
in the picturesque hamlet of Senas. 

The gray and bare crags of the mountain rose 
behind it, and between their steep base and the 
rapid waters of the river, now dark and swollen 
lay a few orchards of olive 
young grain. 


with the winter rains, 
and almond, and green patches of 
The houses were nearly hidden among trees, and 
but for the broad, white, busy highway, which se- 
parated them, the place would have worn an air 
of the utmost seclusion and pastoral simplicity. 
Here, too, the troops were quartered, and we felt 
a momentary auxiety lest the place might be filled, 
and we should be obliged to travel 
ther. But we knew uot the wonderful capacity 
of peasant inns ; we took the sign of one of them, 
au Repos des Voyageurs, as a good token for our 
weary limbs, and followed the beck of its inviting 


a league fur- 


and expectant landlord. Stepping at once from 
the dusty chaussée into the single room of the 
inu, we found the long table oeeupied by six or 
eight brouzed soldiers, aud modestly took our 
places at the ouly remaining one, which was 
small and rude enough. 

A fire was blazing on the wide hearth-stone, 
and the savory odor of supper steamed from va- 
rious dishes, with which the landlady was cecupi- 

ed, her muslin sleeves tucked carefully up te the 
very edge of her boddice. We attempted to ne- 
gotiate for our repast, but between our (as we 


eredulously thought) Parisian French, and the 








strong Provengal of the landlord, that bridge of 
communication which the buyer and the seller so 
readily throw up, even without language, could 
not quite reach the point of our desires. At last, 
seeing no escape from his alternatives of onion 
soup on the one hand, and omelette seasoned with 
pork on the other, we were about yielding in 
despair, trusting to the natural French taste in 
cookery, of which we had heard so much, when a 
sergeant, who sat at the head of his table, came 
up and politely offered his assistance. As he 
spoke very intelligible French, and withal good 
German, having been born on the borders of Lux- 
embourg, we soon settled everything to our com- 
plete satisfaction, and transferred ourselves and 
knapsacks to the soldiers’ board. 

It is not difficult to make fellowship with a 
French soldier. Greetings were exchanged, and 
the genial spirit which animates the welcome re- 
past following a day’s march, soon 
all hearts to the same level of good-will and 
cheerful good humor. Our supper was brought ; 
and we all cut slices with the same African dagger 
from the huge brown loaf that lay in the middie 
of the table, and drank to a nearer friendship 


brought 


from the same wicker-covered flagon, filled with 


the pure, sweet wine of the Rhone. I shall never 
forget the cheerful comfort of that dingy room, 
when it grew quite dark and gusty without, and 
the fire crackled warm and redly within, around 
the dry brush and reeds, which was the best fuel 
to be had in that disforested region. 

“Ah, mes braves!” cried the sergeant, strik- 
ing his hands together, ‘ this reminds me of those 
nights at Constantina, when we entered as vic- 
tors, half dead with fatigue and smelling as strong- 
ly of brimstone as the very fiend himself. You 
remember, Jacquard, how we dislodged old Has- 
san, the wily Moorish dog, and when he besought 
us, by the beard of the Prophet, not to profane 
the garden of his harem with our infidel feet, 


puffed smoke into his face from his own amber 


chibouques ! ” 

Yes,” answered Jacquard, with something 
like a sigh ; “ those were the only jovial times we 
had among the barbarians. At Oran, there was 
the plague ; at Algiers, the fever of the climate, 
which was even worse ; and in the desert, sacre ! 
the jackals and hyenas were dismul compan- 
ions.” 

“Jacquard was always melancholy,” said a 
young soldier, whose gray eye sparkled all the 
merrier for the olive hue of his face; “ he was 
never satisfied to belong absent from France.” 

‘You must remember, Pierre, that I am from 
Caen ; and where is there a son of Normandy 
who could ever forget his home? It is glory to 
die for France anywhere, but I don’t think my 








ghost would have been content to find nothing 
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but the Kabyles or the jackals, when it came out 
of the sand for a midnight walk.” 

‘* True, comrade,” Pierre answered, “ and I am 
full of joy to see again this dear France; and | 
Louis there, poor boy, could tell how his heart 
beat when we stood again on the pier at Toulon, 
for the first time in five years.” 

He turned to the youth at his side, with a smile 
full of sympathetic meaning ; and the eyes of Louis 
glistened with the slightest perceptible sparkle of 
moisture as they met his. I scanned the two more 
closely: for I saw in this little interchange of un- 
spoken thought a link of near and tender interest 
between them. Their faces bore out this impres- 
sion. Pierre, a man of twenty-five, had one of 
those fair, open brows, whose stamp of sincerity 
never misleads you; his eye was gray, and clear; 
and his mouth, as far as I could see it through 
a thick chesnut moustache, indicated a good heart, 
tempered with much manly firmness. Louis, on 
the contrary, was of a slender, but active make ; 
and his features, which must have been handsome 
before they were hardened and embrowned by 
African service, wore such a mingled expression 
of gayety and saduess, that it was quite difficult to 
tell which predominated. He had lost his left 
arm, and the loose sleeve of an Arab bernous, 
which he had thrown off his right shoulder, hung 
by his side. 

‘* You have seen hard service, mon ami,” said 
I, seeing that he remarked my gaze of curiosity ; 
* but Abd-el Kader, or his men, have spared you 
your sword-arm yet. May I ask on what field 
you left the other ?” 

“On the glorious field of Isly, Dieu merci, 
Monsieur ; we have all fought in that grand bat- 
tle. Our sergeant there, had a ball through his 
thigh, and Robert, who is sitting beside you, got a | 
sharp taste of an Arab lance. But one must ex- | 
pect that; and we have fared much better than 
those brave fellows whom we left buried so deep 
in the sand.” 

‘‘Camarade!” cried the sergeant, warmly, 
“you say right. They were brave men who fell 
beside us ; and I wept over their bodies as those of 
my own brothers. There was jovial Réné Bri- 
sieux, who was the very life of the company, with 





his everlasting mischief and good humor : he would 
fight with a laugh on his face, as if death were an 
excellent joke. How many good songs we have 
lost withhim! Let us not forget him now.”—And 


the soldiers drank in silence to the memory of the 
fallen Réné. 

The mention of one name called up another ; 
and many an incident of their wild and adveutu- 
rous life was talked over. I sat listening, with a | 
ready sympathy, but took little part in the con- 
versation, which even interested the landlord’s | 
family, and the village peasants, grouped around | 


wei 








the great chimney-fire. But now it had been dark 
two hours or more, and the sergeant started up, 


| saying, “ Comrades, it is time to encamp !” 


We rose, and slinging our knapsacks over one 
shoulder, waited to be shown a resting-place. 
The landlord took up the tall iron lamp, of a genu- 
ine Roman pattern, such as has been in use proba- 
bly since the times of the Cesars, telling us that 
he had one bed in the garret above, in which two 
could sleep, if they liked; and for the rest, there 
was the great hay-loft, which was quite dry and 
comfortable. 

We all chose the latter place, and followed him 
out of the room, and up a wooden ladder on the 
outside of the remise, which adjoined the inn. 
As we clambered up with our equipments, Pierre 
said: “ Ma foi, comrades, this is like scaling the 
walls of Constantina !” 

“ Ay!” rejoined Jacquard ; “ but we shall find 
no bed of lances at the top to leap into; and I 
think we shall sleep as well as when we lay down 
together in the battered streets.” 

The loft into which we were shown was large 
enough for the whole company, and had plenty of 
clean hay, which offered a tempting bed to us. 
A few mice rustled through it, and scampered 
over the floor, at the gleam of our ancient lamp, 
leaving us full possession. Placing the light on an 
empty grain-chest, the landlord wished us a good 
repose, and descended the ladder, closing the en- 
trance after him. We threw our knapsacks among 
the hay; the soldiers unbuckled their belts, and 
divested themselves of their arms; and we sat 
down in a genial group, reluctant to interrupt the 
current which our thoughts and feelings had taken. 
There was a warm, sheltered look, about the loft, 
which encouraged confidences ; and the sound of 
chance drops of rain on the tiles over our heads 
heightened our sensations to those of complete 
happiness. There was a kindly glow about my 
heart, that repaired all my shattered faith in man’s 
nature, and rebuked me for the impatient spirit I 
had felt during the day's weary journey. 

I knew by a species of magnetic impression, 
that some interesting history was woven together 
in the fortunes of Pierre and his friend Louis ; and 
the turn which the soldiers’ conversation had 
taken encouraged me to ask a relation of it: so 
when we had formed a comfortable circle around 
the light, reclining with our elbows sunk in the 
hay, and our backs propped up with our knap- 
sacks, I said to Louis :— 

‘Our friend Pierre and you, mon ami, seem to 
have known each other many years.” 

“ Faith, comrade,” exclaimed Picrre himself, 
** you may well think so. We were both children 
together, in the home where our parents are now 
living, at Fontevraud, on the Loire. Louis and I 
were happy schoolfellows, and we have always 
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giers, where we have just finished our education.” 
At this pleasant sally we all broke into a laugh, 
and the soldiers, with no small share of ready | 
wit, kept up the comparison which had been start- | 
ed. Fearing to let the object of my questioning slip 
out of sight, I again addressed myself to Pierre :-— 
‘Come, come, my friend, I am certain that 
you could tell a story of your own life, which 
might keep us all from sleeping for half an hour 
longer. 
your history, and if you refuse, | must try Louis, 


and then all the others in turn, till, if there is no | 


one left, I shall have to depend on myself.” 

** Well spoken, camarade !” exclaimed the ser- 
geant, clapping his hand on my shoulder. “ Pierre, 
let us hear of Jeanne, and your little romance at 
Fontevraud. Faith, we could all hear it twenty 
times—so you need not say you have already told 
it ; it is better than anything one reads in books.” 

* No—no!” said Louis, rising suddenly on his 
elbow ; “if you must have that, J shall tell it— 
and do not let Pierre interrupt me. You must let 
me speak, Pierre!” 

The latter answered with an imploring look ; 
but the soldiers all approved of this arrangement, 
and we formed a warm and close circle around 
the light, while the rain-drops fell with a quiet 
rap on the tiles, and the wind faintly moaned 
through the crevices of the loft. 

**] need not tell you, brothers,” began Louis, 
“a long story about those times when Pierre and 
I were children, playing in the meadows of Fon- 
tevraud. It was only when we began to grow 
strong in the arm, and bold in the voice, feeling 


that we should soon be men, that the story began | 


which you would like to hear. You have heard 


both of us say, a thousand times, that though our 
fathers were not related to each other, we were 
always dearer friends than if we had been brothers. 


I am quite eager to hear something of | 


MAGAZINE. 





we we 


how a boy’s heart will leap into his throat when he 
tries to talk with the one, whom of all others he 
has longed to meet. You know, too, how he 
would nigh as soon face death, as be jeered in 
her presence, on account of his partiality, and 
how he therefore says nothing, and thinks he is 
unsuspected. I need not then tell you the course 
of my feelings towards Jeanne; it is enough to 
say that I loved her. I did not even tell Pierre 
of that—would to God I had!—it was a great 
| fault,” 

“The fault was mine!” 
| claimed. 


| No, it was mine alone,” returned Louis; 


Pierre warmly ex- 


| * what could you have feared from a boy of eight- 
een? But let me go on, for our lamp is burning 
low, and Jacquard’s eyes look heavy. I 


| Jeanne at last in such a measure that I could not 


loved 
remain silent. There was some reason to hope, 
for | had marked her blush at my earnest look, 
and thought she pressed my hand more tenderly 
than our other girls. One warm night, when 
| Pierre and [had strayed through the meadows 
down to a sandy bank along the Loire, I told him, 
with many blushes, and much fear, what I in- 
tended todo. When I raised my eyes, after re- 
vealing the difficult secret, I was startled with tho 
paleness and alarm on his face, which I could 
plainly see in the moonlight. He looked at me a 
moment, and then said, gasping for breath: 
‘My God! I did not think of this. Why were 
we made so much alike?’ Pierre, Pierre, do 
not look so. Ihave given you pain enough al- 
ready ; I will say no more!” 
“Do not mind me, mon frére; you know I 
You must have seen the 





have forgotten it all. 
| shadow of the lamp on my face, for I am cheery 
| enough of heart,” and Pierre looked around with 
| a smile on his countenance, which deceived even 


Pierre, who was stronger than I, and stillis, (even | Louis. 


had I the arm I left at Isly,) helped fight all my | 
battles, and shared with me the purchase of his 
Our parents, and, indeed, the 
whole village, remarked this ; and good old Father | 
Robinet, the curé, used to call us by some learned 
names, which he said were those of friends like | 
| 


sous, on féte days. 


us, who lived a great many centuries ago. 
* And so we continued towards each other 


just as faithfully, when we began to feel the thick 
We already saw | pang at the thought of Pierre. . 


down increasing over our lips. 
ourselves men; we laid great plans about wha 


by side, for we did not think it possible to do any 
thing alone. Our hearts opened more toward 


others. I had thought that I needed no othe 


always seeking their company. 
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we should do, and those plans always went side 


friend than Pierre ; but now, although I began to | 
grow shy and timid among the village girls, I was | geria. 
You know, com- | fe!l upon me alone. 





The latter continued: “ You have guessed the 
truth, comrades, we both loved Jeanne. I wil not 
tell you what terrible conflicts of feeling tore our 
hearts when it was discovered, nor how we doubt- 
ed and feared, till any knowledge would have 
been better than such torture. With as much 
calmness as I could, I told my love to Jeanne, 
' | but in the great happiness of hearing her confess 
that it was returned, my heart underwent a sharp 
Jeanne soon 


t | learned to know him aswell as I, and loved him 
| as a very dear friend; but I well understood that 
- | this was not enough, for he had a heart that ask- 
s | ed fora tenant, as much as mine had done. 

r “This was in the summer; at vintage-time 
came a conscription for troops to be sent to Al- 
We were both included in it, but the lot 
Pierre begged hard to take 
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my place, but I should have been a villain, and 
Jeanne would have despised me as one, to suffer 
him, who had sacrificed half his life to me, to 
throw it all away that I might be secure and 


happy! He then took the place of a poor boy, 


whose old mother worships him like an angel for 


the deed, and so we marched away from Fonte. 
vraud, still side by side, Pierre’s last words being a 


vow to Jeanne, that he would bring me back to | 


Think of that, comrades ! 
he has kept the vow. 


her! You know how 


sleepless nights he has watched by my bed, when 
I was mad with the fever, at Algiers ; how many 


times he has burthened himself with my knap- | 
And at 


sack, when I was sinking from fatigue ! 
Isly, where we were all struggling in sand and 
cannon smoke, hand to hand with Abd-el Kader’s 
men, you saw him, like a young lion, fiercely re- 
turning every blow which was aimed at me! 
Grand Dieu! what a thunder 
around us! 


and storm was 


captivity in the desert. And now we are again in 


dear France; 1 go back to Jeaune a maimed 


soldier, yet a second time Pierre's gift to her. | 
Had I but died at Isly, he might have recovered | 


the hopes of which I cheated him, and Jeanne 
would have had the bravest husband in France. 
I should be ungrateful to him, not to wish that it 
were so.” 


As Louis pronounced these last words, with a 


You know how many | 


My arm was shattered by an Arab | 
lance, and I would have been run through the | 
heart as I fell, but for the furious defence of | 
Pierre, who paid for his daring by two months’ | 


passionate warmth, Pierre, whose face had been 
buried in his hands, turned to him, with a sob 
struggling in his throat, und cried, while his manly 
eyes were full of tears, ‘* Louis, Louis, for God's 
sake, du not say so. That is the only pain I 
would not bear for you!” 

We too much moved to speak. 
Through a mist, which seemed to come before 


were all 


me, I saw Pierre clasp his friend in his arms, 
while the sergeant seized his hand, exclaiming, 
The 
lamp was flickering low, and, as we did not feel 
inclined to talk longer, it was extinguished, and 
we stretched ourselves back among the hay. 1 


** By my soul, lads, you are a noble pair!” 


lay beside the sergeant, wrapped in the folds of 
his camp-cloak, and once in the night, on awa- 
king, found his moustache cushioned on my cheek. 
The rain still dropped on the tiles, and under its 
lullaby we slept a long and refreshing sleep. 

I was awakened by what seemed a caunonade. 
Springing up from dreams of camp and battle, I 
found Jacquard beeting a merry reveillé on the 
drum. ‘The first faint gray of dawn was in the 
sky ; we strapped on our knapsacks, descended 
the scaling ladder by which we had climbed into 
the loft, and set out on the road to Avignon, stop- 
ping to bathe our faces in the first stream that 
came tumbling from the hills. After two hours’ 
walk, we reached a by-road leading to L’Isle and 
Vaucluse ; here a cordial word was said, a true 
soldier’s embrace given, and, after one night’s 
happy companionship, we parted forever. 
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BY ANNE 


Cc. LYNCH. 


Securety cabined in the ship below, 


Through darkness and through storm I cross the sea, 


A pathless wilderness of waves to me: 


But yet I do not fear, because I know, 


That He who guides the good ship o’er that waste, 


Sees in the stars her shining pathway traced. 


Blindfold I walk this life’s bewildering maze, 


Up flinty steep, through frozen mountain pass— 


Through thorn-set barren, and through deep morass ° 


But, strong in faith, I tread the uneven ways, 


And bare my head unshrinking to the blast, 


Because my Father’s arm is round me cast ; 


And if the way seems rough, [ only clasp 


The hand that leads me with a firmer grasp. 
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Allegretto quasi Andante. 
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sun’s bright beam, It mer- ri - ly runs. on, And takesno heedof me. \ 
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I ask the star of ev’ning, 
As bright it beams above, 
If from its glittering sphere it sees 
The fair one of my love? 
It does not answer me, 
Oh! star so brightly beautiful, 
To her this message bear: 
Tell her that thou hast looked at me, 
Hast witnessed my despair. 





I ask the summer breezes 
To waft to her my sighs: 
But brooklet, star, and breeze, alike, 
My every wish denies ; 
The breeze regards me not. 
Yet whisper to her, gentle breeze, 
The world to me is drear, 
Until the lov'd one of my soul 
Returns, its gloom to cheer. 
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EDITORIAL MISCELLANY. 


Space —Moralists are full of homilies on the value 
of time; and poets, taking their cue from these, are con- 
tinually running the sands through the glowing me:sure 
of their verse; but we have never yet been favored with 
an application of the same precious images to space, A 
very pretty sermon, in our Opinion, might be preached on 
this point. The party which votes itself a farm, and the 
politicians who wish to annex Cuba and Coney Island, are 
good illustrations, to say nothing of decamping debtors, 
people who ride in stages, and the like. ‘Those, however, 
who appreciate the value of space to its fullest extent, are 
the editors of magazines, who, within their sphere of forty- 
eight pages, are expected to include every imaginable va- 
riety of surface, and al] kinds of choice ores below it; and, 


‘ 


at the same time, to gratify every request for “immediate 


insertion.” Oh, for the advent of that time, when, by che 
law of marvellous progress, magazines shall be monthly 
folio volumes, supplied by a thousand contributors, and 


read by hundreds of thousands of admiring subseribers ! 





A New American Novet—We have beeu perinit- 
ted to glance at the manuscript of a new American ro- 
mance, from the pen of H. H. Cremenrs, for which we 
venture to predict a suecess such as is not oflen obtained 
by works of this character. The scenes are drawn from 
everyday life, and are laid about New-York and in Canada ; 
the plot is complicated, and contains many thrilling passa- 
ges. We understand the work will appear in January. 
Booxs.—This season is unusually rich in contributions 
to American literature. We have heard a number of new 
works announced, which promise highly for the coming 
winter's reading. Putnam’s magnificent edition of Irving 
comes to us with all the original freshness of the author; 
three volurnes of the American Female Poets, by Messrs. 
Griswold and Read, and Miss May, are to appear shortly ; 
several splendidly illustrated works are in preparation, and, 
if the work goes on as it has begun, authors will begin to 


think that the long-promised “ better time ” is at hand. 


BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


THankrutness’ By C. B. Tayler. New-York: Harper & 


Brothers. 

A narrative comprising passages from the diary of the 
Rev. Allan Temple, D.D., and illustrating. in a familiar 
style, the happiness to be derived from a constant spirit of 
thankfulness to “the Giver of all good,” in contrast to one 
of discontent and murmuring. 


Tue Battie or Buena Vista, with the Operations of | 


the “ Army of Occupation” for One Month. By James 


Henry Carlton. New-York : Harper & Brothers. 


Mr. Carlton being an officer of the dragoons, relates 
It is in 
deed a panorama of the strife, with no other than its own 
fearful embellishments. 


what he saw and heard of the terrific contest. 


Tue Youne Scuootmistress.. By Joseph Alden, D.D> 


New-York : Harper & Brothers. 


We have here another interesting story-book for the 
young, by the author of “ Alice Gordon,” “The Dying 
Robin,’ &c. ‘These works are well calculated to win the 
attention of children. 


We have received the following works, but have not 


space to do them justice in the present number :— 
199 


Jam 








Heroes or Puritan Times. By John Stoughton. From 


M. W. Dodd, Brick Church Chapel. 


Tue Women or THE REVOLUTION. Etlet. 2 


From Baker & Scribner. 


By Mrs. 
vols. 


Orators or THE AmeERICAN Revo.tution. By E. L 


Magoon. Baker & Scribner. 


Epwarp Vernon, My Covsin’s Srory. By E. V. Childe. 


New-York : Harper & Brothers. 
A narrative of thrilling adventures in different parts of 


the world, and on ship-board. It is an exciting “ story.” 


The Rich Man's Error. 
New-York : Baker & Scribner. 


RETIRING FROM BUSINESS; or, 
By T. 8. Arthur. 


The Arthur here gives us a picture of life—the life, we 
mean, of a man who sets out with “a hundred thousand” to 
enjoy himself, (in the most fashionable way ;) but, as the 
sequel proves, makes a mis-step, loses all, and begins life 
again. 


Ce We have a dozen or more noticrs of other works 
on hand, which we tried very hard to get into this num 
ber; but as we have failed, we can only promise to give 
them in our next, with all the benefit of improvement by 


age. 
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M. W. DODD, 


PUBLISHER ABD ROOLSBLLER. 


CORNER OF PARK ROW AND SPRUCE STREET, 


OPPOSITE CITY HALL, | 
NEW-YOR K, 


Publishes, among others, the following : 


CHARLOTTE ELIZABETH’S WORKS. 


WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY MRS. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, AND A PORTRAIT OF THE AUTHORESS. 
2 vo_s. 8vo. WITH SEVERAL ILLUSTRATIONS ENGRAVED EXPRESSLY FOR THE WORK. 


The Publisher invites the attention of the public to this new edition of one of the most popular 
and useful writers ofthe present age. It coutains nearly 1700 large octavo pages ; several of which, in 
prose and poetry, made their first appearance in our country in this edition. All her volumes, ex- 
cepting a few juveniles unsuited to a Standard Edition, are included in this, making, to all inteats 
and purposes, a complete Edition of the Works of Charlotte Elizabeth. 

To the attractions of our former Editions we have added several engravings from steel, got up 
expressly for the work, as illustrations and embellishments. Few works can be found,equal in 


value, for family reading, to these two volumes, ‘They combine, to an unusual degree, an elevated , 


moral tone, with reading attractive to both old and young; and for the combination of legibility, 
beauty, and cheapness, they are not excelled by anything in the market. Several of Mrs. ‘Tonna’s 
works were furnished in manuscript for this Edition, which has her express endorsement, and ig 
the only one in this country from which she has derived any pecuniary benefit. 

We offer for sale, at very low prices, the last edition, just out. Coutains her Memoir, by her 
husband. Designed to be a Supplement to Personal Recollections, and embracing the period from 
the close of her personal Recollections to her Death ; also, ‘‘ War with the Saints,” the work she 
finished almost simultaneously with her earthly career. 

We have also these last (with most of her works) in separate 18mo vols. Also, 


THE LIFE OF CHARLOTTE ELIZABETH. 


Made up of Persona Recoxiections, with Notes and her Memoir, making a Complete Bio- 
graphy. 


CRUDEN’S COMPLETE CONCORDANCE, 
Which every reader of the Bible should have. At the very low price of $2 00. 


| PROFESSOR JOSEPH ALDEN’S JUVENILES: 


THE EXAMPLE OF WASHINGTON. 
THE REVIVAL INSCHOOL.. 
THE OLD STONE HOUSE. 


Just Published : 
SPIRITUAL HEROES, OR SKETCHES OF THE PURITANS AND THEIR TIMES, 1 vol. 12mo. 
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HOTCHKISS & CO. 
PUBLISHERS, AND WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 


NEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, & CHEAP PUBLICATIONS, 


No. 13 COURT STREET, BOSTON. 


A. T. HOTCHKISS. Particular attention paid to Country Orders. 
ISAAC CROOKRER. Subscriptions received for the “ Scientific American,” | 
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Ns Sight-Seeing in Europe. By the Editor. | Giotto. From the French. By F. Leigh. 171 y 
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